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THE FOREST 
AND THE CHAINSAW 


in perfect harmony. 


THIRTY YEARS AGO, WHEN STEVE MCMINN STARTED SOURCING WOOD FOR 
GUITARS, FINDING THE RIGHT LOGS WAS AN EASY TASK. BUT WITH A DEPLETING 
FOREST, FINDING THOSE SAME LOGS TODAY IS INCREASINGLY DIFFICULT. 
A GENERATION FROM NOW, WHO KNOWS? SO, TO ENSURE WE HAVE GUITARS 
TOMORROW, STEVE IS STEPPING INTO THE UNKNOWN, TODAY. HE IS 
PIONEERING NEW FORESTRY TECHNIQUES TO GROW AND CUT TREES 
JUST FOR GUITARS, SECURING THE FUTURE OF THESE WOODS. 
STEVE CONTINUES TO INVEST HIS PASSION, TIME AND MONEY 
TACKLING PROBLEMS THAT WILL TAKE GENERATIONS TO 
SOLVE. AND WHILE STEVE WON’T EVER MEET HIS SON’S 
GRANDCHILDREN, HE KNOWS THEY’LL HAVE A GUITAR 
TO PLAY. THIS STORY INSPIRES AND REMINDS US THAT 
THE WORLD NEEDS MORE VISIONARIES LIKE STEVE. 
For more information about Steve and others with the 


courage to step forward, visit taylorguitars.com. 
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You have a story to tell and you need an 
instrument that helps and inspires. The 
SE Angelus line of acoustics from PRS 
Guitars are a great tool for songwriters and 
performing musicians. Choose from our 
all-mahogany or spruce-top models - all of 
\which come standard with a high-quality 

piezo system with discreet volume and tone 
ontrols in the sound hole. Hear the full line 
.prsguitars.com or check them out 
authorized dealer near you. 
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Guitar Talk 
Doug MacLeod lives and breathes the blues 


The Beat 
Acoustic guitars take center stage in 
Benjamin Scheuer’s musical The Lion; 
ResoSummit kicks off in Nashville; 
Fender launches new iPhone tuner 


5 Minutes With... 
Parker Millsap ponders end times in open E 


Here’s How 
3 great comebacks for people who 
just don’t ‘get’ classical guitar 


Songcraft 
Surviving—and thriving—as a solo 
singer-songwriter 


Weekly Workout 
Learn to pick like a piano player 


The Basics 
4 easy steps to natural harmonics 


Do Re Mi 
Depression-era classic by Woody Guthrie 


Pea Vine Blues 
This Charley Patton tune exemplifies 
the Delta blues 


Anne’s Song 
Will Ackerman explores alternate tunings 


Guild M-20, p.80 


Makers & Shakers 
Howard Paul is preserving the legacy 
of Benedetto archtops 


Stage & Studio 
How to buy your next instrument 


Review: 
Gibson Hummingbird Vintage 
The latest iteration of this famous flattop 
sounds terrific 


Review: Guild M-20 
Rich in tradition, with a modern vibe 


Review: Martin DCX1AE Macassar 
A Martin dread for the masses 


Review: Michael Kelly Forte Port 
This plain-looking cutaway flattop 
packs a punch 


Great Acoustics 
Harmony’s Sovereign Deluxe Jumbo 
continues to reign supreme 


Playlist 
Joan Baez celebrates her 75th birthday 
with an all-star concert album; also, Dave 
McGraw & Mandy Fer go Off-Grid Lo-Fi; 
On Top of Old Smoky pays tribute to the 
Great Smoky Mountains 


Books 
Small Town Talk reveals 
the real Woodstock 
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Robert Ellis 
www.RobertEllisMusic.com 
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The first collection of 

archtop “acoustic/electric” 

guitars designed to be See 
played and amplified as 

true acoustic instruments. 


Zenith™ Classic 


PLUG INTO THE NEW 
MASTERBILT® GENTURY GOLLECTON™ 


Epiphone, the leader in affordable professional archtop guitars, reinvents the archtop again by 
combining our original, time-tested designs with 21st century acoustic guitar electronics to bring you the 
new Masterbilt Century Collection™ - the first collection of archtop “acoustic/electric” guitars designed to 
be played and amplified as true acoustic instruments. Just play one and you will immediately feel and hear 
the difference between today’s common “flat top” acoustic guitar and the unique voice of a Masterbilt 
Century. Plug one in and prepare to be amazed! Really... 

You have to hear it to believe it. e 


www.epiphone.com 
www. epiphone.com/MBCentury performance is our passion 


4 Part of Goson Brands 


Your Strap. 
Your Style. 


’ 
JOEY LUSTERMAN 


Mike Eldred Trio 


Enjoy a recent installment of Acoustic Guitar Sessions with the Mike Eldred Trio, playing songs from 
their new album Baptist Town, an homage to the Delta. Visit to check out 
more of AG’s performance series, featuring the Wainwright Sisters, Richard Thompson, Milk Carton 
Kids, Ani DiFranco, Seth Avett, Otis Taylor, Peter Rowan, Della Mae, Bruce Cockburn, Indigo Girls, 
Valerie June, Brothers Comatose, Eliza Gilkyson, Laurie Lewis, and many others. 


On the run and forgot to pack your maga- 
zine? Spend time at the computer and want to scroll 
through at your leisure? Then download our PDF 
version of this issue today and enjoy the benefits of a 
digital edition. 

Visit 
select this issue, then enter the code 
when you check out to get your version for free! 


Every Friday at 12PM, AG sends a 
special Acoustic Guitar Deal to thousands of guitar- 
ists like you. Recent Deals include The Acoustic 
Guitar Fingerstyle Method for 50% off and a $9 
offer on Inside Blues Guitar. Sign-up today so you 
don’t miss out on a deal again. = 
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INTRODUCING D’‘ADOARIO 


NICHEL BRONZE 


aled clarity, resonance, and projection, with outstanding balance and 


Unriv 


of your guitar. 


harmonically rich overtones. All to reveal the unique character 


THE FRONT PORCH 


Po’ Monkey’s juke joint, outside 
of Merigold, Mississippi 


(14 nce I heard the music of the Mississippi 

O Delta,” Led Zeppelin frontman Robert 
Plant once said, “I was a man of the world.” 

There’s something about the Delta—the 
place, the people, the history, the music—that is 
both shrouded in deep mystery and bursting 
with a defiance that has captured the imagina- 
tion of musicians and fans alike from around the 
globe. Country blues players, like Son House 
(our cover subject), honed their music from the 
Delta before it was transported to the teeming 
streets of Chicago, where Mississippi native 
McKinley Morganfield (aka Muddy Waters) 
transformed the sound into a gritty, urban, elec- 
trified force of nature that shaped the popular 
music of such British rockers as the Yardbirds, 
Cream, Fleetwood Mac, Led Zeppelin, and the 
Rolling Stones, to name a few. 

Indeed, the 29 songs recorded during the 
mid-’30s by Robert Johnson in his brief career 
would become a wellspring for such rockers as 
Eric Clapton—in 1991, Robert Johnson: The 
Complete Recordings (Columbia) hit No. 80 on 
the Billboard Top 200 Album Chart and won a 
Grammy Award as Best Historical Collection. 

The obsession with Delta music didn’t stop 
there—folks dug deeper, and three years 
later, Charley Patton: Screamin’ & Hollerin’ the 


Distributed to the music trade by American International Distribution Corporation (AIDC), 800-765-8737, 


orders@aidcvt.com 


Got a question or comment for Acoustic Guitar's editors? Send e-mail to editors.ag@stringletter.com 


Blues, on John Fahey’s Revenant label, gar- 
nered three Grammys. 

The Delta blues has continued to resonate in 
the popular music of Beck and Moby, and it still 
inspires such Americana guitarists as Charlie Parr. 

The special section “Dipping into the Delta 
Blues” profiles Mississippi native Jimbo Mathus, 
of the Squirrel Nut Zippers, who still lives near the 
Delta and gleans inspiration from the flat, bottom 
land that gave birth to that soulful sound. Con- 
tributor Karen Peterson writes about the Delta leg 
of the Mississippi Blues Trail—which is marking 
its tenth anniversary—and the new Grammy 
Museum, located in the heart of the Delta. I offer 
13 essential books and recordings brimming with 
the history and culture of the region. And Tom 
Feldmann provides a lesson in playing in the style 
of Charley Patton, one of the Delta blues’ most 
important figures. You'll also find a Patton song to 
play (p. 62), “Pea Vine Blues.” 

Elsewhere, you'll find a profile of Windham 
Hill founder Will Ackerman, who discusses his 
work with young guitarists; as well as an inter- 
view with longtime collaborators Geoff 
Muldaur and Jim Kweskin; gear reviews, music 
lessons, and much more. 

Play on. 

—Greg Cahill 


your subscription. A single issue costs $6.99; an individual subscription is $39.95 per year; institutional 
subscriptions are also available. International subscribers must order airmail delivery. Add $15 per year for 
Canada/Pan Am, $30 elsewhere, payable in US funds on US bank, or by Visa, MasterCard, or American Express. 


or snail-mail to Acoustic Guitar Editorial, 501 Canal Blvd., Suite J, Richmond, CA 94804. 


To subscribe to Acoustic Guitar magazine, call (800) 827-6837 or visit us online at AcousticGuitar.com. 


To Advertise in Acoustic Guitar, the only publication of its kind read by 150,000 guitar players and 


As a subscriber, you enjoy the convenience of home delivery and you never miss an issue. You can take care of all 


your subscription needs at our online Subscriber Services page (AcousticGuitar.com/Subscriber-Services): 
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L-DBO Presentation Limited Edition 


To celebrate the release of the first new 
Bourgeois guitar body in many years, 
Bourgeois will be offering the stunning 
L-DBO Presentation Limited Edition. This 
small run of 10 instruments will feature some 
of Bourgeois’ finest appointments: 
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- Aged Tone™ Torrefied Adirondack Top 
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- Brazilian Rosewood Back and Sides 


- New L-DBO Headstock 
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- Presentation Pearl-Block Fretboard 
- Presentation L-DBO Bridge 


- Firestripe Pickguard, Backlit 
with Natural Top Silhouette 


- Animal Protein Glue Construction 
- Aged Tone™ Proprietary Finish 
- Grained Ivoroid-On-End Binding 


- Waverly Gold Tuners 
with White Pearl Buttons 


- 25" Scale Length 
- 1 23/32" Nut Width 
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Benjamin Scheuer 
roars in The Lion 
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ResoSummit kicks 
off in Nashville 


Blues Clues 


BY AUDREY COLEMAN 


n a Sunday afternoon, Southern Cali- 

fornia guitarist Doug MacLeod is 
teaching an acoustic-blues workshop at Boule- 
vard Music in Culver City. The 70-year-old, 
Los Angeles-based musician made his way 
west after living in St. Louis, Missouri, where 
he was first introduced to the blues, and 
Norfolk, Virginia, where he met his mentor 
Ernest Banks. MacLeod passes the lessons 
Banks taught him in the mid-’60s to his 
students and audiences—performing only 
originals that aim to preserve the tradition of 
blues as a storytelling medium. Amid a busy 
2016, which included releasing the new 
album Live in Europe (Black & Tan) and 
receiving the Blues Music Award for Acoustic 
Artist of the Year, MacLeod tells AG about his 
path into the blues. 
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Parker Millsap 
ponders end times 


What are some tips you give to aspiring 
blues guitarists? 

I’ve got to go back to the first man who 
mentored me, Ernest Banks, [who said], 
“Never sing about what you don’t know about 
and never play a note you don’t believe.” I 
think those are two real good concrete tips. 
Play this music honestly. And then, as far as the 
gear, I'll tell you something: I use one guitar. 
The old blues guys—Blind Blake, Robert 
Johnson—they traveled with one instrument. 


What guitar do you play? 

It’s the National M-1, triple-cone. Before 
that, I was playing an older single-cone 
model I called Mule. We were trying to find a 
way to amplify it so it would sound natural. 
The Highlander pickup on the cone seemed 


JEFF FASANO 


too harsh. A Gibson P-90 was warmer 
sounding. Then Eric Smith [CEO of National] 
asked me to play a guitar from the catalog. I 
said, “If I don’t like it, can I go back to 
playing Mule?” They said, “Sure.” They gave 
it to me and three months later he called and 
asked, “Have you named it?” I said, “No.” 


You hadn’t bonded yet? 

We hadn’t bonded yet. Maybe another month 
went by. He called again. I said, “Her name 
is Moon.” 


What kind of pickup do you use on Moon? 
A Lollar Mini Humbucker pickup. If I send a 
low-volume signal, it picks it up. 


So it’s really sensitive. What kind of slide do 
you use? 

I like the sound the John Pearse brass slide 
makes. When I want a glass slide, I use the 
Sly Devil. 


In your workshop, you mentioned putting 
duct tape inside the bottleneck. 

So it won’t move around. But it’s hard to get 
the tape inside the slide just right. You do it 
with a pencil. 


When you were a young navy recruit in 
Norfolk, you learned from Banks how to create 
homemade bottlenecks. How did he do it? 
We'd go down to this general store. He’d take 
a bottle of wine, look at it, and put it back 
up; take another bottle, put it back up. I 
thought he was looking at the price. But he 
was looking at how long the neck was and 
how thick the glass was. We’d go back [to his 
house] and drink some of that wine. Mean- 
while, he’d take a little dish and put lighter 
fluid in it and soak a shoelace. When we got 
done drinking, he’d start scraping around the 
neck of the bottle with a penny nail. Then 
he’d take the shoelace and tie it tight around 
where he’d scraped. He’d hold the bottle up 
by the big end and take a Zippo lighter and 
light it up at the neck so it was burning. He 
twisted the bottle so it would burn evenly. 
When he figured it was hot enough, he’d put 
the burning bottle neck-down in a bucket of 
ice water—and it broke off! He held the 
drinking edge up and said, “This is for 
the playing,” then he’d flip it real quick and 
show me the jagged edge and say, “And this is 
for the protecting.” 

I still have one that he and I made back in 
the day. AG 
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Sweetwater.com/guitargallery. "Music Instruments & Pro Audio 


FREE PRO ADVICE FREE 2-YEAR WARRANTY” 


FAST, FREE SHIPPING 
We're here to help! Call today! Total Confidence Coverage™ Warranty ; 
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The Lion Roars 


BY KAREN PETERSON 


ife today is bright for Benjamin Scheuer. 

The New Yorker continues to tour for his 
guitar-centric, one-man musical, The Lion, 
which won the 2015 Drama Desk Award for 
Outstanding Solo Performance when it 
premiered off-Broadway. 

But, as Scheuer lays bare in The Lion—coming 
to San Diego (September 29-October 30) and Los 
Angeles (January 4, 2017—February 19, 2017)— 
tragedy is no stranger. As a young man, there was 
the death of his father, whose erratic behavior had 
already created an emotional chasm between 
them. Then, at 28, Scheuer faced a stage-four 
cancer diagnosis. Yet The Lion, despite the 
shadows, is not a dark reminiscence. It is, instead, 
a joyous story of reconciliation with life’s circum- 
stances and Scheuer’s father, particularly. As 
Scheuer sings in The Lion’s “Cookie-tin Banjo,” 
despite the differences between them “he gave 
the gift of music to his son” by introducing 
Scheuer to his “greatest source of joy”: the guitar. 

At the heart of the show is the healing power 
of music as carried on the strings of Scheuer’s 
beloved guitars. He uses seven on stage, and six 
are acoustic, including four Martins and two 
from Vermont guitar-maker Froggy Bottom. 
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Each guitar has its reason and voice in the 
storytelling. The H12 and K14 Froggy 
Bottoms provide, as Scheuer praises, the 
clarity—“Each note is prismatic.” A new 
Martin OM-18 is perpetually tuned to 
DADGAD, with Scheuer using its suspended 
fourth as a musical metaphor for “a suspen- 
sion of belief.” A 1957 Martin 5-18 repre- 
sents the small-bodied guitar his father gave 
him as a boy, while a 1929 Martin 0-18— 
“This grandma can rock,” he assures—plays 
the role of his father’s guitar. 

“What I learned from cancer is that I could 
become bitter, or I could use the guitar to become 
an alchemist, to turn the experience into some- 
thing good through music,” says Scheuer, an 
admitted “guitar nerd” who believes guitars rep- 
resent the future of songs not written yet. 

“Acoustic guitars allow me to have a voice 
that is expressed most comfortably and hon- 
estly,” says Scheuer, who learned the day 
before his conversation with Acoustic Guitar 
that he is now five years cancer free. “I try to 
remember every time I pick up the guitar that 
I'm alive. 

In addition to performing, Scheuer recently 


SONGS FROM 


Lid 


BENJAMIN SCHEUER 


At the heart the show is the 
healing power of music as 
carried on the strings of 
Scheuer’s beloved guitars. 


released a full-length album, Songs from the Lion 
(Paper Music), and collaborated with artist Peter 
Baynton to create animated films for the songs 
“Cure,” “The Lion,” “Cookie-tin Banjo” and 
“Weather the Storm.” 

For details, visit thelionmusical.com. 


Rob Ickes 
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It’s your tone. You should be the one to control it. 


Calling all Dobro players—the ResoSummit 
takes over Nashville from November 10-13. In 
its tenth year, the ResoSummit offers three 
days of daytime workshops at the Scarritt- 
Bennett Center and evening performances at 
the legendary Station Inn, plus after-hours 
jams, luthier consultations, and general 
comradery. Confirmed faculty includes Rob 
Ickes—who co-produces the event with Betty 
Wheeler—Paul Beard, Greg Booth, Billy 
Cardine, Andy Hall, AG contributor Orville 
Johnson, Randy Kohrs, Stacy Phillips, Ivan 
Rosenberg, Tim Scheerhorn, Roger 
Williams, and Mike Witcher. The Reso- 


Summit is sold out, but you can join the wait 


list at resosummit.com. © —Whitney Phaneuf 


There are many free guitar-tuner apps for 
iPhone, but Fender is vying to be your No. 1. 
Designed for acoustic guitar, electric guitar, or 
bass, Fender Tune allows players to tune on an 
auto feature—pluck a string and the app 
detects the nearest note and positions itself to 
the left or right, depending on how sharp or 
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See our full line of acoustic soundhole pickups at 


flat—or manually, via a sample of the correct 
note generated from the app. The app offers 
standard tuning, open G, and 20 additional 
pre-set tuning options, such as DADGAD and 
drop D. Illustrated tips are available to guide 
beginners through the process. 

Fender digital’s chief product officer Ethan 
Kaplan says in a statement that Fender Tune is 
the first in a series of new accessories: “We are 
creating an entire ecosystem, a connected series 
of applications for players to make them play 
better, make it easier and 
more fun, connect 
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End Times in Open E 


BY KENNY BERKOWITZ 


or his second album, The Very Last Day 

(Oklahoma/Thirty Tigers), Parker Millsap 
did everything in his power to top his 2014 
self-titled debut. He’s still strumming, still 
sliding, but his blues are deeper, his holy 
rollers more raucous, and his characters—a 
boy telling his father he’s gay, a vet robbing a 
convenience store, a man witnessing the end 
of the world—are sharper, edgier, more 
desperate than ever. 


How much do you think about the characters 
singing these songs? 

When I’m writing, I think about it a lot. I get 
into that mindset and get the song out, and 
when it’s written, I play the song and don’t 
really think about it past that. A lot of times 
when I sit down to write, I just try to think of 
something that hasn’t had a song written 
about it before. There are a lot of songs that 
have already been written, and I’m always 
looking for something like, “Nobody’s said 
this yet.” 
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Like “The Very Last Day’? 

I had the concept, “Let’s write a song about a 
nuclear bomb.” You know, the rapture is alluded 
to in a lot of gospel music, but never quite in 
such a literal way, so I thought it was a fun idea 
for a song. I grew up singing a lot of gospel, 
songs like “I'll Fly Away,” where you’re looking 
forward to your imminent demise. At the time I 
wrote it, I was reading The Stand by Stephen 
King and The Road by Cormac McCarthy, so I 
was in this apocalyptic frame of mind, which 
maybe wasn’t healthy, but I got that song out 
of it. 


Did you ever want to become a preacher? 
There were people in church that said, “Oh, 
he’ll be a preacher.” But I never gave a whole 
lot of thought to it. Because that’s not what I 
want to do. I want to play music. I want to 
write songs. 


What did you get out of growing up in church? 
I got really comfortable playing music in front 


of people. There are a lot of different ways to 
gain a moral compass, and that just happened 
to be the way I did. I grew up seeing the 
world in that way, and every Sunday morning 
and Sunday night and Wednesday night, I 
was playing guitar in front of people. 


Why so many songs in open E? 

It’s the first open tuning I ever really messed 
with. I got really into Derek Trucks when I 
was 16 or 17, like “How does he do that?” 
And I’m still not quite sure, but I found out 
he used open E. And I’ve listened to Ry 
Cooder since I was four or something, so I 
started learning his licks on open E, and it’s 
intuitive to me, because the root is always 
the top string. It just makes sense to me. And 
it makes for a lot of pretty stuff that you can’t 
get with standard tuning. 


So, are you going to be playing in open E on 
your last day? 
I don’t really have a choice in the matter. AG 


Between 2006 and 2008 Takamine produced the EF75S, an OM 
size guitar with AAA Sitka spruce top, and rare Brazilian rose- 
wood back and sides. This guitar acheived legendary status with 
Takamine players for its responsiveness and tone. Only 80 were 
produced, and they have been sought after ever since. 


This year, Takamine pays homage to this thunderous 
instrument with the introduction of the EF75M TT. 


The guitar marries solid Madagascar rosewood back and sides 
to a premium Sitka spruce “thermal” top for a mature, played-in 
voice. It is Lovingly appointed with striking abalone purfling and 

flame maple binding. Stealthy TLD-2 electronics allow clear 
amplification without interrupting the guitar’s classic lines. 
Truly a breathtaking instrument with sweet, balanced tone. 


Limited to 100 pieces worldwide. 


www.esptakamine.com 


for more information, contact The ESP Guitar Company, 10913 Vanowen St., North Hollywood, CA 91605 800-423-8838 
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For four decades, Windham Hill founder Will Ackerman 
has explored the acoustic-guitar world as a solo artist and 
nurturing producer 
BY KENNY BERKOWITZ 
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L to R: Will Ackerman, Robbie Basho, 
Alex De Grassi, 1979 


fter dropping out of Stanford Univer- 
A sity five credits short of graduation, 

Will Ackerman collected $300 from 
friends and recorded an album of solo-acoustic 
guitar music called The Search for the Turtle’s 
Navel. He still hadn’t played a paying gig, but 
he’d begun to gather fans, passersby who’d 
heard him perform under an archway at the 
university’s Old Union building. 

Forty years later, it’s hard to overestimate the 
impact Ackerman’s first album of reflective 
music had on the acoustic-guitar world, though 
it can heard in a new generation of guitarists 
who have sought out Ackerman as a producer. 
“My wildest dream in 1976 was to sell the 300 
records—that was the minimum order Monarch 
Record Pressing would take,” says Ackerman, 
talking on the phone from his farm in Windham 


20 November 2016 


County, Vermont. “I fully expected to have 173 
of those in my closet for the rest of my life, and I 
had no ambitions of starting a record company. 
Although I’m given tremendous credit for my 
brilliant demographical analysis of the record 
marketplace in the 1970s, nothing could be 
farther from the case. In an age when disco 
ruled the airwaves, you’d have to be completely 
out of your mind to think the market was ready 
for solo-acoustic guitar. But its sincerity made it 
work. It was sincere, people appreciated it, and 
that’s what made the label grow.” 

Says Ackerman-produced guitarist Todd 
Boston: “He’s a great businessman, but there’s 
a personal side that wants to connect with the 
people he works with, because he’s happiest 
when he’s working with friends.” 

At first, Ackerman split his time between 
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‘In an age when disco 
ruled the airwaves, you’d 
have to be completely out 
of your mind to think the 
market was ready for 
solo-acoustic guitar? 

WILL ACKERMAN 


music and carpentry. And Windham Hill grew 
slowly, releasing two albums in 1976 and one in 
1977. By 1980, while roofing a friend’s house 
and recording George Winston’s solo folk-piano 
album Autumn—following releases by guitarists 
Robbie Basho (Ackerman’s guitar teacher) and 
Alex De Grassi (Ackerman’s cousin)—Ackerman 
decided to focus on music full time. That first 


Winston album made all the difference. Despite 
an absence of airplay, Winston helped Windham 
Hill find its natural audience, reaching surprising 
numbers of people who were looking for inti- 
mate, solo-acoustic parlor music so restful, so 
meditative it could simply become part of the 
atmosphere. That sound, which started with 
Ackerman’s own mix of Erik Satie and folk fin- 
gerpicking, soon became a musical movement. 

But Winston’s piano work is where Acker- 
man begins when he talks about the highest 
peaks of Windham Hill. It all started the night 
after a concert with DeGrassi. Ackerman was 
rolling out his sleeping bag when Winston 
asked, “Do you mind if I play the piano a little 
bit while you’re going to sleep?” 

“That was pretty significant,” says Acker- 
man, who had primarily known Winston as a 
guitarist. “That was probably 30 million 
records right there.” 

Then there was the time a friend physically 
grabbed Ackerman as he walked down Univer- 
sity Avenue in Palo Alto and brought him to 
hear Michael Hedges for the first time. Acker- 
man famously offered Hedges a recording con- 
tract on a paper napkin. 

Other highlights followed, such as when 
Ackerman played Carnegie Hall for the first 
time and when he performed in Tokyo’s Impe- 
rial Palace for the wedding of Prince and Prin- 
cess Takamado. These were the early years 
when Windham Hill made its name by releasing 
a string of quietly epochal, carefully branded 
solo-guitar and solo-piano albums by Acker- 
man, DeGrassi, Hedges, Winston, Darol Anger, 
Mike Marshall, Micheal O Domhnaill, Shadow- 
fax, and Liz Story. This was before marketers 
began selling the music as “New Age.” 

Windham Hill made Ackerman a fortune. It 
grew so large that in 1982 he cut a distribution 
deal with A&M and began the long process of 
walking away from his company. “It had 
become a corporation, and by 1984 I started 
feeling horrible, went to pretty much every hos- 
pital in America,” Ackerman says. “Finally, I 
met this doctor who said, ‘You’re depressed.’ I 
said, ‘What do you mean I’m depressed? We’re 
selling millions of records. I’m driving a Mer- 
cedes. You should see the girl I’m dating.’ But 
he said, ‘You’re depressed.’ That’s when I 
packed up my old contracting truck, drove 
across the country, bought some land in 
Vermont, and started building again.” 


hirty years after walking away from 
iT Windham Hill, Ackerman is still in 
Dummerston, Vermont, still building, 
still playing guitar, and still recording. New 


England Roads, released in 2010, is his most 
recent album of new compositions. Freed 
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WILL ACKERMAN 


from the constraints of running a record 
company, he’s created an entirely new busi- 
ness model producing second-generation, 
independent acoustic musicians, backed by a 
rotating group of Windham Hill alums and 
state-of-the-art technology at Ackerman’s 
rural Imaginary Road Studios. 

Working closely with engineer Tom Eaton, 
Ackerman produced 15 albums in 2015 and 19 
more this year. The best of this wave of solo 
guitarists—Lawrence Blatt, Todd Boston, Vin 
Downes, Raphael Groten, Trevor Gordon Hall, 


David Lindsay, Darin Mahoney, Todd Mosby, 
Matteo Palmer, Jeffrey Seeman, and Neil 
Tatar—owes a clear debt to the classic 
Windham Hill sound, creating music that would 
be unthinkable without the trailblazing record- 
ings of Ackerman, De Grassi, and Hedges. But 
each is taking the acoustic guitar into new 
directions, too, exploring deeply felt, richly 
individualistic paths that are striking for their 
warmth, clarity, and vision. 

At 66, Ackerman thinks he’s a better pro- 
ducer than he was at Windham Hill. He 
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attributes that to his partnership with Eaton: 
“The best engineer I’ve ever known.” Eaton has 
given him “a new lease on life as a producer,” 
Ackerman says. Producing other people’s 
albums has always been more important to 
Ackerman than producing his own. Even today, 
his website reads, “producer, guitarist, founder 
of Windham Hill Records.” 

For Ackerman, working in the studio is 
like being a therapist, pushing musicians 
as far as they can go, holding them as they 
cry, and helping create a balance of vulnera- 
bility and productivity that drives the best 
studio performances. 

The young musicians working at Imaginary 
Road bear witness to Ackerman’s work ethic. 

After months of telephone and email cor- 
respondence with Ackerman, Todd Boston 
dropped by the studio to go over a few remain- 
ing details before recording Touched by the 
Sun. “I thought we would just go over logis- 
tics, but instead, we had this incredible con- 
versation about our lives and histories,” says 
Boston, who plays the guitar, dotar, bass, and 
flute. “I learned a tremendous amount about 
Will that afternoon. Recording with Will was 
beyond any expectation I had in my mind,” 
Boston adds. “I felt like I was in an incubator, 
using that metaphor of this young lifeform 
who needs nurturing and protection. Will 
really provided this environment to make 
something better than I was capable of making 
before I walked through his door.” 


‘lt was a very sandpaper 
experience to be in the 
studio [with Ackerman]. 

I felt like I was being 
roughed up-in a good way. 
By the end of the week, 

I just felt... refined? 

TREVOR GORDON HALL 


In the summer of 2014, Trevor Gordon Hall 
went into Imaginary Road to record Mind 
Heart Fingers with Ackerman and Eaton. “I 
was super well-rehearsed,” says Hall, who 
plays a six-string guitar with a two-octave 
kalimba built into the lower bout. “I was going 
to be playing with Will, so I made sure my 
fingers were at the top of their game. And 
when I got in there, I realized I was entirely 
unprepared, because I really wasn’t present. 
Will and Tom have this very deep sensitivity to 
the intention of the player, making sure that 
every moment has a specific feel to it. That’s 


how they run the sessions, that’s how they 
mix, that’s how they master, that’s what the 
music is communicating. That changed the 
way I play forever, forcing me to get back to 
whether this music is something I believe in or 
just something I’ve rehearsed a lot. 

“Tt was a very sandpaper experience to be in 
the studio. I felt like I was being roughed up— 
in a good way—and Will kept going, ‘Try it 
again, try it again, let’s get as much feeling out 
of this as possible.’ By the end of the week, I 
just felt .. . refined.” 


ow does Ackerman describe his studio 
Hi aesthetic? “My criteria have remained 

the same—namely, ‘Does the music 
move me?” he says. “I certainly appreciate 
skill on the guitar, but more to the point for 
me is, ‘What do you have to say? Is it honest? 
Is it connected to something that will resonate 
with other people on an emotional level?’ 
Those are subjective judgments, obviously, but 
they’ve guided me well for over 40 years, so I 
think I’m pretty in tune when I hear somebody 
who is really telling me the truth. That’s still 
my primary criteria. 

“Luckily, the beacon that Windham Hill put 
up years ago is still shining to a lot of folks, 
whether they’re my age or younger,” Acker- 
man continues. “The people I’m working with 
today are here for the same reasons as the 
people I worked with earlier. I think they’re 
brilliant, and I think they’re telling the truth. 
That is exactly how I approach things.” 

In the middle of all the recording, there’s 
little time for composing, so when Ackerman is 
ready to write, he flies to Italy to spend a few 
weeks in solitude, doing nothing but improvis- 
ing. It’s hard to imagine, given the beauty of 
Returning: Pieces for Guitar 1970-2004 
(Decca). The album, featuring re-recordings of 
some of his best-known works, is a showcase 
for the dozens of ethereal open tunings he has 
employed over the years. Yet, Ackerman can 
go for months without picking up a guitar and 
years without writing a note. He doesn’t hear 
an evolution in his playing or in his approach, 
and in the decades since he began finding his 
style, he’s continued to create a new tuning for 
each composition, with only one exception— 
“Hawk Circle” (1980), which reuses the set-up 
from 1977’s “Anne’s Song” (see music on p. 
66). He doesn’t understand why it works so 
well, but once he starts writing, Ackerman 
finds the feeling is still there: He grabs one of 
his main writing guitars, starts tuning and 
detuning the strings at random, and listens for 
the right note. 

“It’s completely arbitrary,” Ackerman says. 


THIS YEAR’S MODEL 


Among Will Ackerman’s recent produc- 
tions, five feature acoustic guitarists he’s 
worked with for years: 


Lawrence Blatt 
Longitudes and 
Latitudes 


“Lawrence's guitar 
compositions have 
always been abundant in melody, but 
his new work displays a grace and 
nuance beyond even his brilliant initial 
releases,’ Ackerman notes. “This is not 
an artist who has grown bored of his 
work and has left us behind. Quite the 
contrary, his new work is distinctively 
his own and has only grown richer.’ 


Raphael Groten 
Journey Home 


“Raphael is not out to 
impress you and he’s 
not in a hurry. His 
music beguiles. He creates spaces into 
which one falls fully and gratefully. 
Raphael paints pictures of peace and 
contemplation and creates musical 
worlds that one longs to visit” 


Darin Mahoney 
In the Grain 


“The overall impression 
[of Mahoney's music] 
is of being in a place 
you know well and love deeply, but being 
suddenly amazed one afternoon that the 
view is so spectacular.’ 


Todd Mosby 
~—_ On Eagle Mountain 


“Somehow Todd 
manages to synthe- 
size these disparate 


elements into a singular musical voice 
that is unique in my experience, and 
‘unique’ is not a word | throw out easily 
or frequently.’ 


Matteo Palmer 
Embers 


“| have had the honor 
of working with some 
of the most influential 
guitarists in the latter part of the 20th 
century, and feel utterly confident 

in saying that Matteo Palmer is the 
real deal.” 
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today’s playing scene, and acoustic 
ace/loop master Aaron Douglas can 
get you started. In this Looping 
Master Class, Aaron walks us 
through the creation of a one-man 
symphony, comprising beatbox 
vocals, acoustic rhythm and guitar 
solo. 
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WILL ACKERMAN 


“When I hear a sound that sounds right, then 
I start exploring. I literally wait until a tuning 
resonates with what I’m feeling, until there’s 
something that says, ‘This is the landscape in 
which I’m supposed to operate now.’ I’m 
utterly untrained. I don’t read a note of 
music. I’ve wrestled with the reasoning for all 
these open tunings, because it’s very extreme. 
Clearly it is something that’s important to me, 
and I’ve finally come to the conclusion that 
it’s about utterly removing the frontal lobes 
from the process of writing. I have no idea 
where the hell I am, so there’s no going from 


G to A minor to E I steadfastly take myself 
out of any thought until all I have are the 
sounds to guide me.” 

If Ackerman follows those sounds on his 
upcoming trip to Naples, he might have an 
album of new material. But even though it’s 
been six years since New England Roads and 12 
since Returning, he doesn’t seem concerned. “I 
have never seen guitar playing as my job,” he 
says. “Maybe it’s a game I play with myself, 
but I tend to see guitar playing as my avoca- 
tion. My work has always been as a producer. 
I’m a better producer now than I’ve ever been; 
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KYSER HANDLES IT” 


I know that for a fact. There’s not a regret that 
I have. I can walk across my front lawn, go 
into the studio, and work with all these people 
who keep coming back year after year after 
year. There are some indignities of age, God 
knows, but generally speaking, I’ve never 
appreciated life more. I’ve never appreciated 
people more. I’ve never appreciated the fact 
that I get to do this job more. 

“T’m very lucky to have what I think is the 
best marriage in the world, and I have a 
couple of really lovely dogs. So how bad 
could life be?” AG 


WHAT WILL 
ACKERMAN PLAYS 


In 40 years of building acoustic guitars, 
the acclaimed Froggy Bottom Guitars, of 
Chelsea, Vermont, has created only one 
signature model. That model was designed 
with Will Ackerman, who luthier Michael 
Millard calls a master. “As a player, a pro- 
ducer, and an engineer of acoustic music, 
there is simply no other individual who has 
ever had the impact on the listening public 
[that] Will has,” Millard says. 


Ackerman’s principle writing instruments 
are a pair of Froggy Bottom guitars he 
calls FB3 and FB9Q, and which he strings 
with D'Addario lights. “I’m utterly enthralled 
with the sound of my K-model Froggies,” 
Ackerman says. “It’s a matter of immersion, 
and those two instruments do that better 
than anything I've ever heard. The sound is 
absolutely encompassing. When | pick it 
up, there’s no daydreaming, no anything 
else—just that sound, which is so all- 
encompassing that | don’t want to experi- 
ence it until I'm writing.” 
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t’s been nearly 55 years since two of 
cn the folk revival’s best guitarists, Jim 

Kweskin and Geoff Muldaur, first 
played together. Not long after that early 1963 
encounter in Cambridge, Massachusetts, the 
two became colleagues in one of the most suc- 
cessful traditional and old-time music groups 
of the era, Jim Kweskin and the Jug Band. 
Other members would include Fritz Richmond 
(jug); Bob Siggins, Mel Lyman, and Bill Keith 
(banjo); Bruno Wolf (harmonica); Maria 
D’Amato (later Maria Muldaur, vocals), and 
Richard Greene (fiddle). 

Before the ’60s ran their course, the Jug 
Band had, too. Geoff and Maria Muldaur 
recorded a couple of significant albums before 
going their separate ways; Kweskin took a hiatus 
from music for several years before resuming his 
recording and performing career as a solo artist 
and collaborator. Muldaur took his own sabbati- 
cal in the mid-1980s and has since released 
several remarkable albums, including The Secret 
Handshake, Password, and the ambitious Private 
Astronomy—A Vision of the Music of Bix Beider- 
becke with his orchestral Futuristic Ensemble. 


‘First of all, strictly on the 
level of the sound of us, 
we’re very different—he’s 
a blues singer, | am not. 
’m much more of a jazz, 
ragtime, three-finger- 
picking Piedmont-sound 
kind of person: 

JIM KWESKIN 


Fritz Richmond’s death in 2005 inspired 
several tribute concerts—and almost simultane- 
ously, documentary filmmaker Todd Kwait 
started making Chasin’ Gus’ Ghost, a history of 
jug-band music—leading Kweskin and Muldaur 
to reestablish their musical partnership in 
earnest. They created a repertoire to perform as 
a duo and Kweskin was a featured guest on 
2009’s Geoff Muldaur and the Texas Sheiks, which 
also included fiddler Suzy Thompson, slide and 
steel guitarist Cindy Cashdollar, guitarist 
Stephen Bruton, and others. More recently, in 
2013, Kweskin and Muldaur joined forces for a 
year-long, 50th anniversary Jug Band-reunion 
tour that culminated in a series of shows in their 
old stomping grounds around New York City. 

Now, they’ve released Penny’s Farm, a collec- 
tion of 15 American roots songs, most of which 
the celebrated musicians learned decades ago 
from the Holy Grail of the 1960s folk revivals, 
The Harry Smith Anthology of American Folk 
Music (Folkways), and the Library of Congress 
field recordings of Alan Lomax, as well as 
recordings from the 1920s and ’30s by 


Mississippi John Hurt, George Lewis, Frank 
Stokes, and Dan Sane of the Beale Street Sheiks, 
and Milton Brown. They also cover “Gwabi 
Gwabi” by Zimbabwean legend George Sibanda, 
and “Tennessee Blues” by the late Louisiana 
singer-songwriter Bobby Charles, Muldaur’s 
bandmate in Paul Butterfield’s Better Days. 

In separate, back-to-back phone conversa- 
tions from their homes in Southern Califor- 
nia, Kweskin, 76, and Muldaur, 73, talked 
about the essence of their musical relation- 
ship and the origins of Penny’s Farm. 


What led you to record a duo album after 
all these years? 


KWESKIN During the memorials for Fritz and 
the concerts to promote the new documentary, 
Geoff and I enjoyed our musical partnership so 
much again that we just decided to work up 
some songs and really do a serious duo act—not 
that I like the word act. So we spent close to six 
months making arrangements to songs, some 
that we had done before, which we were redoing 
and revising, and a bunch of songs that we had 
never played before. We worked up about 20 
songs, enough for two sets in a club, and ended 
up putting 15 songs on this new CD. 


MULDAUR I wanted to do this because we 
worked these tunes up in a duet fashion that 
was pretty special, and I wanted to put that in 
stone. Some of these arrangements of tradi- 
tional material are unlike any others, and I 
think they’re damned good. So I was saying, 
we've got to put these on an album so we'll 
know what we did in the last few years. 


The instrumentation is pretty 
straightforward—guitars, banjo, some 
fiddle, and some slide and steel—but the 
arrangements are fairly complex. 


MULDAUR That’s always been my thing. It was 
my thing in the Jug Band, and I’ve always taken 
to it. ’ve been around for a while, and I know 
when something’s special. ’'ve played with a lot 
of folks, and I’ve heard a lot of folks, and 
Kweskin has this special thing on guitar. 
Although he wasn’t active when he could have 
become a guitar hero, he is. He can really pick, 
and he’s come up with some great parts and 
backups for my songs. Then I find my little stuff 
behind some of his tunes, where he’s been doing 
them for years, but I Muldaurize them a little bit. 
When Jimmy does “The Cuckoo” or “99-Year 
Blues,” I take extra pleasure in finding these 
little things that distinguish it—I-wonder-what- 
it-would-sound-like-if-I-did-this kind of stuff. 


KWESKIN Geoff, a lot more than me, is an 
arranger, and a lot of the things, going all the 
way back to the days of the Jug Band. If you 
listen carefully, you'll realize there’s a lot of 
arranging going on, even though, if you don’t 
listen carefully, it just sounds like we’re having a 


great time. With something like Milton Brown’s 
“My Mary” on this album, that was something 
we worked up and spent a lot of time arranging. 
And then we were fortunate enough to get Cindy 
and Suzy to play, and they just fit right in. The 
combination of our arrangement and their spec- 
tacular playing just makes it sound so good. 


MULDAUR One of the things that makes these 
things special is having Suzy and Cindy there. To 
me, for the funky stuff we do, there’s nobody 
better than Suzy. I’ve never run into another 
fiddler who can get that Mississippi Sheiks kind 
of thing. And Cindy, forget it. It’s over. She’s so 
damned talented. 


How did you come across these songs back 
in the day? 


KWESKIN When I was really young, as early as 
five, six, seven years old, my father had a collec- 
tion of old 78s. It wasn’t a huge collection, maybe 
only a couple of hundred records, but amongst 
them was a couple of Bessie Smiths and a couple 
of Leadbellys and a couple of Jelly Roll Mortons 
and a couple of Bix Beiderbeckes and a couple of 
Louis Armstrongs, Sidney Bechet, and all that 
wonderful traditional jazz from New Orleans and 
Chicago. Fats Waller. I just fell in love with that 
music at a very, very young age. ... I was a fresh- 
man in college in 1958, and shortly after that, 
maybe 59, I discovered, through friends, the 
Harry Smith Anthology of American Folk Music, 
and it was an eye opener. It was the first time I 
heard Uncle Dave Macon or the original Carter 
Family or Clarence Ashley or Henry Thomas or 
any of these other great traditional American folk 
artists who I have come to worship and to love 
and learn a lot about and listen to pretty much 
everything they ever recorded. Shortly after that, 
I discovered Jimmy Rodgers and on and on, and 
my musical listening library just expanded expo- 
nentially from there. 


MULDAUR To be specific, “Sweet to Mama,” 
for instance, came from friends of mine 
having it on an acetate [disc]. You used to be 
able to go to this place [a record store] in 
New York City, Jacob Schneider’s, and he had 
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KWESKIN AND MULDAUR 


5 ESSENTIAL 
ALBUMS 


Jug Band Music 


Jim Kweskin 
& the Jug Band 


(Vanguard), 1965 


See Reverse 
Side for Title 


Jim Kewskin 
& the Jug Band 


(Vanguard), 1967 


The Secret 
Handshake 


Geoff Muldaur 


(Hightone/Shout!) 
1998 


Now & Again 


Jim Kweskin (with 
Samoa Wilson) 


(Bix Street), 2003 


Texas Sheiks 


TEXAS Geoff Muldaur 


SHES 


(Tradition & Moderne) 


2009 


BONUS BOOKS 


The Guitar Artistry of 
Geoff Muldaur 


Geol Muldaur 


(Homespun) 


Learn 
to Fingerpick 
with Jim Kweskin 


(Homespun DVD) 


28 November 2016 


The Jim Kweskin Jug Band performs at the 1964 Newport Folk Festival 


From left: Maria Muldaur, Geoff Muldaur, and Jim Kweskin 


t 


Ps 


this huge collection of 78s, and he’d put an 
acetate together of things you wanted. 
“Downtown Blues” was on a vinyl album 
called King of the Blues, which, in Cambridge, 
next to the Harry Smith Anthology, was prob- 
ably the next holy book. 


Your musical relationship goes back 
more than 50 years. What is the key to the 
chemistry between you two? 


MULDAUR In the case of the Jug Band, you 
can’t put a group like that together, it just hap- 
pened. The fact that so many people went on 
to establish incredible careers—Bill Keith 
going on to do what he did, and Maria going 
on to what she did, and Richard Greene— 
when you think about it, is actually quite 
amazing. But it was Jim who put the band 
together, and I think the thing Jim wanted 
from me was the voice. I was the guy in town 
with the most distinctive sort of blues sound 
for him. I don’t think Jim knew about my jazz 
background till we got rolling, and then there 
was my propensity to arrange. I think he was 
just looking for a funky blues singer, but then 
we'd start talking about doing a Fats Waller 
tune, and that was something I grew up on, so 
I could bring that world to it, too. 


KWESKIN First of all, strictly on the level of 
the sound of us, we’re very different—he’s a 
blues singer, I am not. I’m much more of a 


PHOTO COURTESY JIM KWESKIN/JOE ALPER 


‘When we were young 
guys coming up, I don’t 
think there were a hundred 
people in the United 
States, white people, who 
played country blues on 
the guitar. Six in New 
York, three in Ann Arbor, 
that kind of thing? 

GEOFF MULDAUR 


jazz, ragtime, three-finger-picking Piedmont- 
sound kind of person—Mississippi John Hurt 
and those kinds of artists that had more of a 
ragtime swing to them, and I expanded that 
into other material, but all with that same feel 
to it. That’s the kind of music I sing. My signa- 
ture songs are things like “Rag Mama” and 
“Blues My Naughty Sweetie Gives to Me” and 
“Papa’s on the Housetop” and stuff like that. 
Whereas Geoff, his signature songs are things 
like “The Wild Ox Moan” and “Chevrolet” and 
“Trouble Soon be Over.” He’s a blues singer. 
Back in 1963, somebody was putting on a 
concert, it might have been Manny Greenhill, 
with the two of us on the bill. They called it the 
Bittersweet Blues of Geoff Muldaur and the 
Good Time Music of Jim Kweskin. We each did 


Reunited Geoft Muldaur. = 
left, andJim Kweskin ~'e, 


our own set, and then we combined to do a 
couple of songs together. Within less than a year, 
I had a request to make an album from Maynard 
Solomon of Vanguard Records. He had seen me 
do a jam session at Club 47 in Cambridge. I said, 
give me three or four months to put together a 
band. I had the contract before I had the band. 
The first person I asked was Fritz, because we 
needed a jug and washtub bass, but almost 
immediately at the same time I thought of Geoff. 
He was the best blues singer I knew in the Cam- 
bridge-Boston area. 


One of the most notable qualities of the new 
album is that even while the playing is so 
precise, the feel is entirely relaxed. 


MULDAUR You just got Jimmy Kweskin to a T. 
When he plays guitar, he looks like he’s eating 
spaghetti. His shoulders are relaxed, they’re 
back, his posture is good, his arms are relaxed. 
I only use the guitar because I need something 
to back up my singing, especially when I go 
solo. I have little arrangements that make life 
a little interesting, but I’m not a guitar picker. 
Jim plays every day. He can’t go through a day 
without picking up a guitar. He’s meant to play 
the guitar. That feeling, especially on my 
things like “Sweet to Mama,” that kind of 
backing picking is just so relaxed. If somebody 
else did it, it would not feel that way. 

Music is magic, you know. You can line up 


thousands of people to play the same notes, and 
they won’t make you feel the same way. When we 
were young guys coming up, and Jimmy and I 
have talked about this, we don’t think there were 
a hundred people in the United States, white 
people, who played country blues on the guitar. 
Six in New York, three in Ann Arbor, that kind of 
thing. And when you think of what’s happened 
since, how many people play guitar and how 
many of them are technically fantastic, but then, 
does it have that feealing that you cannot put 
your finger on? Tight and relaxed, you said it. 


KWESKIN The kind of music I’ve always loved 
the most I call “loose but tight.” The perfect 
example would be Bob Wills and His Texas 
Playboys. That band is so tight, the arrange- 
ments and the performances and the musician- 
ship are just exquisite and outstanding, but at 
the same time they’re just having fun, and they 
sound like they’re having fun. And they’re so 
loose, they make it feel like they’re just having 
a real good time. And that’s what I’m always 
hoping our music sounds like. But it’s hard to 
get there. In order to sound like it’s easy, you’ve 
got to put in a lot of hours, because it isn’t easy. 
But you want to make it feel like it’s easy, and 
that’s what Geoff and I have done. We’ve gotten 
to the point where you can tell from the 
arrangements that we put a lot of time into it, 
but you can also tell we’re having a damned 
good time doing it. AG 


ROMAN CHO 


WHAT THEY PLAY 


Here is a list of the instruments used 
in the recording of Penny’s Farm. 


JIM KWESKIN 

Guitar 1959 Martin D-18 

Strings Martin Marquis Bronze 
medium-gauge 

Fingerpicks Plastic thumbpick of 
unknown origin, Dunlop .013 metal finger- 
picks (he uses both the brass and the 


nickel steel varieties) 


GEOFF MULDAUR 

Guitar The Martin 00-18H Geoff Muldaur 
Custom Signature Edition 

Strings Elixir polyweb light-gauge 

Capo Shubb 12-string (long) 

Banjos Early 1920s Gibson GB-4 
Snakehead six-string with a 14-inch pan 
Lyon and Healey Professional five-string, 
open-back, goatskin head, circa 1976 
(this belongs to Jim, but Geoff played it 
on the album) 


CINDY CASHDOLLAR 

Guitars 

1929 National tricone (Style One) in G 
tuning on “Angels Laid Him Away” 

2007 Beard resonator guitar (Mike Aul- 
dridge MA-6 model) in G tuning on “Boll 
Weevil” and “Tennessee Blues” 

2012 Larry Pogreba baritone Weissenborn 
in D tuning on “Diamond Joe” 

2010 Remington Steelmaster double- 
neck eight-string steel guitar in C6th 
tuning on “My Mary” 

Strings John Pearse 

Slide bar for the steel guitar 

John Pearse Thermo-Cryonic 34-inch bar. 
For the acoustic slides: a custom bar made 
by a fan who is a retired tool-and-dye maker. 
Picks John Pearse “Vintage” thumbpick 
and Dunlop metal fingerpicks .0225 gauge 
Amp Fender Twin Reissue 

Effect pedals for steel guitar 

MXR Carbon Copy delay; Durham 
Electronics Sex Drive clean boost pedal 


Acoustic instruments were miked in the 
studio, although the Beard resonator guitar 
has a Fishman pickup and goes through a 
Fishman Aura Imaging Pedal (Jerry 
Douglas Signature Series), and the Larry 
Pogreba Baritone Weissenborn has a 
Seymour Duncan Mag Mic pickup. 

Volume Pedal Ernie Ball VP Jr. 
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The Best Selling 
Line of Acoustic 
Amplifiers 


Amplification for Acoustic Instruments, 

Voice and More - Fishman pickups and preamp 
systems are acclaimed worldwide for their warm 
and accurate sound. Over the last 30-plus years, 
more than 7 million of them have been installed 
in acoustic instruments of every conceivable 

style and kind. Fishman Loudbox amplifiers 

are created with that same sense of musicality 
and accuracy. And that’s why more players choose 
Fishman Loudbox amplifiers than any other. 


fishman.com 


Inspired Performance Technology™ 
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As the Mississippi Blues Trail turns 10, these Delta landmarks 
are ripe for your next road trip BY KAREN.PETERSON 


Parchman Farm became a symbol 

of racial injustice in the Deep South. 

Bluesman Bukka White was among 
those incarcerated th 
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WDIA radio personality 
B.B. King, circa 1950 


lat as a flapjack, with some of the richest 
E bottomland in the world, the Mississippi 
== Delta is so fertile it birthed and then gave 
everlasting voice to the blues. Resting along the 
border with Louisiana to the east, stretched 
between Vicksburg, Mississippi, on the south, 
and Memphis just north across the state line in 
Tennessee, the leaf-shaped Delta floats between 
the mighty Mississippi and Yazoo rivers, both of 
which fed the cotton fields that lushly spread 
across this ancient alluvial plain in the decades 
prior to and following the Civil War. 


CONNECTING THE 
DELTA BLUES-TRAIL DOTS 


For anyone planning a journey along the 
Mississippi Blues Trail, in the Delta or elsewhere 
in the state, the most important thing to know is 
that the trail isn’t a trail. It’s a series of 
interpretive markers—nearly 190 of them, to 
date—erected at points of historic relevance in 
cities, towns, and back-country locations from 
the state’s southern Gulf Coast to the Delta and 
points in between. 

Founded by the Mississippi Blues Foundation, 
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During the post-war Reconstruction era, 
sorely tempted by plantation owners’ claims of 
better pay and a better life, emancipated slaves 
throughout the Deep South journeyed to the 
Mississippi Delta, only to find much of the 
frightful same, but with a major difference: the 
choice to stay or go. 

Already prone to rambling, some bluesmen 
left the Delta with the first of two notable Afri- 
can-American migrations north, in the early 
1900s and due primarily to an infestation of 
boll weevils that nearly decimated cotton 


a support organization for the state’s Mississippi 
Blues Commission, the trail’s purpose is to 
honor and promote Mississippi's rich blues 
heritage—and also to encourage tourism. To 
make recommendations on where those tourists 
should go could be misconstrued as favoritism. 
Sensitive to keeping the blues alive and on a 
level playing field, the state legislature has made 
it clear that while the Delta may be the world’s 
blues incubator, it can’t have more than 50 
percent of the total number of trail markers, 
says blues historian Scott Barretta. 


country. That situation was immortalized in 
1929 in song by Charley Patton, considered the 
Delta’s (and the genre’s) most influential blues- 
man (see feature on p. 40). In his first record- 
ing, “Mississippi Boweevil Blues,” Patton sang: 
“Well, I saw the boweevil, Lord, a-circle in the 
air. Next time I see’d him, Lord, he had his 
family there.” 

But it was the second mass migration, 
beginning just prior to World War II and con- 
tinuing in the years afterwards, that took 
many of the blues pioneers out of the Delta to 


Barretta and Jim O'Neal, a noted blues 
scholar, have been charged since the onset of 
the project—Dec. 11 marks its 10th anniversary— 
with researching and writing the words that 
appear on each marker. Both men are affiliated 
with the keeper of Mississippi blues history, the 
University of Mississippi, “Ole Miss,’ and with 
the seminal Living Blues magazine, which 
O'Neal cofounded 45 years ago. 

Which is to say, the Mississippi Blues Trail 
markers aren't of the cast-metal, “George 
Washington Slept Here” variety. As befitting their 


MICHAEL OCHS ARCHIVES 


The precise origins of the 
blues are lost to time, but 
one of the primal centers 
for the music in Mississippi 
was Dockery Farms. 


endpoints in Memphis, St. Louis, and Chicago. 
By the 1950s, those who had made it to 
Chicago recording studios were amplifying 
their music in a style that became known as 
rhythm and blues, the precursor to rock ’n’ 
roll, with sounds that resonated with white 
youths, who in the mid-1960s had to be re- 
introduced to their own country’s slave-born 
blues by the British Invasion. Famously influ- 
enced by the Delta blues, the Rolling Stones 
took their name from Muddy Waters’ “Rollin’ 
Stone” (his 1950 interpretation of “Catfish 
Blues” by Delta musician Robert Petway). 

The rest is modern music history, but the 
real story of the birth of the blues as it arose 
from postbellum Mississippi blessedly remains 
within the Delta. It resides in locations 
throughout the Magnolia state—along the Mis- 
sissippi Blues Trail, a ten-year-old, meandering, 
living tribute to “music in its purest form,” as 
Steve “Sleepy Boy Hawkins” Franz, longtime 
host of the radio show Blues Unlimited and 
author of The 
Amazing Secret 
History of Elmore 
James, says: 
“Like hydrogen, 
the blues is irre- 
ducible. You 
can’t break down 
the elements of 
music further 
than that.” 

Here are 
some of the highlights, each commemorated 
with an official marker, on the Delta leg of 
the Mississippi Blues Trail: 


Highway 
The 


Blues Highway 


THE BLUES HIGHWAY 

Two hundred miles long and roughly 70 miles 
across, the Delta boasts, at last count, 83 his- 
torical markers. Most are clustered around such 
cities as Clarksdale, Vicksburg, and Greenwood 
along Highway 61, the “Blues Highway” that 
slices through Mississippi on its way north. 
Highway 61 is the main route traveled by visi- 
tors to the Delta. It’s a long stretch of blacktop 
cutting across the flat landscape with the Mis- 
sissippi River occasionally in view to the west. 
The highway rates two markers: In Tunica in 
the north Delta, the marker celebrates what it, 
or any road, symbolized and what bluesmen 
longed for—a way out, of troubles or literally, 
the South; the second marker, in the town of 
Leland, where Highway 61 once intersected 
Highway 10, pays homage to street corners, 
specifically a favorite haunt, from the early 
1900s through the 1960s, for blues buskers on 
busy Saturday nights. 

Leland has six markers, including one for 
Ruby’s Nite Spot, a prominent Delta blues club 
in the 1940s and 1950s, founded and operated 
by Ruby Edwards. Performers at Ruby’s 
included such nationally known blues and 
R&B acts as T-Bone Walker and Ray Charles. 
Several Delta bluesmen have Blues Trail 
markers of their own near Leland: Sonny Boy 
Williamson, the plantation-born musician con- 


Go 


sidered one of the 
region’s greatest har- 
monica players, has a 
marker in Glendora; 
Elmore James, the 
King of the Slide 
Guitar, has a marker 
planted at the 
Newport Mission- 
ary Baptist Church 
cemetery in the 
east Delta town of Ebenezer; and David 
“Honeyboy” Edwards, known as a true ram- 
bling bluesman, who traveled with 
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Muddy Waters 


consummate traveling man Robert Johnson, 
has a marker in Shaw, Edwards’ birthplace. 


HOMAGE TO THE KING 

OF THE DELTA BLUES 

Ruby’s daughter Sue married the Delta’s most 
famous and celebrated bluesman, B.B. King. 
Born in the Delta (his birthplace marker is at 
Berclair), Riley B. King, a child of sharecrop- 
pers, is alternately known as the “Ambassador 
of the Blues” and the “King of the Blues.” Either 
way, he was, as his marker notes, “probably the 
most influential musician in the history of the 
blues.” Following a funeral procession in 
Memphis after his death in May 2015, King’s 
body was driven down Highway 61 to Indi- 
anola, his hometown, where he was laid out at 
the B.B. King Museum and Delta Interpretive 
Center, two black Gibson guitars flanking his 
open casket. He is buried on the museum 
grounds, a fitting last resting place for a king. 


WHAT’S ALL THE HOLLERIN’ 

& HOWLIN’ ABOUT? 

The blues got its voice from the everyday holler, 
a common form of rural communication in the 
days before the telephone. In the South, the 
expressive sounds rose from field workers and 


JOHN WORK (CENTER FOR POPULAR MUSIC, MIDDLE 


TENNESSEE STATE UNIVERSITY) 


purpose, these are narrations written by blues 
experts who have been given free rein to write 
what are more akin to chapters in a roadside 
biography. The National Endowment for the 
Humanities (NEH), a Blues Trail founding 
participant, along with the National Endowment 
for the Arts (NEA),” Barretta says, “cautioned 
against simply using a ‘great man’ approach. 
They wanted us to incorporate humanities 
themes-—the influence of agriculture and the 
railroad, of segregation, Jim Crow, and Civil 
Rights, the broader social factors.” 


The best time to go is whenever you want to go. 
That's the beauty of a road trip to a region that 
celebrates music every day of the year. Most 
visitors to the Delta, however, head there for the 
festivals that begin in spring and extend into fall. 

The first step is to visit the official Mississippi 
Blues Trail website (msblues.org). Packed with 
information about the blues and the Blues Trail, it 
can be sorted to show only the 80-plus markers 
in the Delta—with maps and the full marker text. 
Also on the site are links to festivals and music in 
general, to the Delta’s complement of museums, 


and to various tourism websites that offer 
suggestions on hot spots to stay and eat. 

The next step is to download the free mobile 
app-—a boon for travelers—which provides 
interactive links to markers, locations, artists, 
and historic photographs. 

Another tip: a PDF version can be downloaded 
from the website, but take advantage of the offer for 
a hard-copy map of Mississippi, which comes with 
a tourism magazine. Both aid in deciphering the 
“connect-the-dots” nature of the Blues Trail. 
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those unlucky enough to be shackled to chain 
gangs. Called “field hollers,” these sounds could 
rattle the windows, but in other hands—or 


throats—they created music. The most powerful 
blues vocalist was Son House, who, as his 
marker in Tunica reads, “plumbs the emotional 
depth of the blues perhaps more than any other 
Delta blues artist.” House, influenced by his con- 
temporary, Charley Patton, was a major influ- 
ence on Robert Johnson and Muddy Waters. 


THERE’S A MUSEUM FOR THAT 


Chester Arthur Burnett—better known as 
Howlin’ Wolf—took the holler to a higher 
level. With a naturally raspy voice and ten- 
dency to howl, as his marker relates, Wolf 
developed his trademark vocal sound “by 
trying to imitate [country singer] Jimmie Rod- 
gers’s signature yodels.” 

As for hollering’s influence on the blues from 
a chain-gang perspective, the infamous prison 
Parchman Farm, also known as Mississippi State 
Penitentiary, has a marker, too. As does singer- 
guitarist Booker “Bukka” White, who did a two- 
year stint at the still-in-business prison, 
inspiration for his “Parchman Farms Blues.” 


BIRTHPLACE(S) OF THE BLUES 

Dockery Farms is a Southern institution—a 
plantation, but of another kind, almost progres- 
sive, as developed by the Dockery family, who 
turned their vast cotton operation into a self- 
contained community, with a school, churches, 
stores, railroad, doctor, even a cemetery. The 
impact of Dockery Farms on the Delta blues is 
summed up on its marker, which ponders, 
“Birthplace of the Blues?” and replies, “The 
precise origins of the blues are lost to time, but 


The blues is more than a musical tradition—it’s deeply rooted in 
American history. Visitors to the region can learn more about this 
connection at numerous museums, among them the B.B. King 
Museum and Delta Interpretive Center (bbkingmuseum.org), where 
B. B. King is buried, in Leland, Mississippi; the Delta Blues Museum 
(deltabluesmuseum.org), in Clarksdale, Mississippi; and the 
Highway 61 Blues Museum (highway61blues.com), also in Leland. 

The most recent museum to open is a doozey: The Grammy 
Museum Mississippi (grammymuseumms.org) in the Delta city of 
Cleveland, Mississippi, the second such institution founded by 
the National Academy of Recording Arts and Sciences, and the 
only official Grammy Museum outside NARAS’ flagship museum 
in Los Angeles. The $20 million project opened its doors in 
March. According to the Grammy Museum, Mississippi can claim 
the most Grammy winners per capita in the world. As Bob 
Santelli, executive director of the Grammy Museum in Los 
Angeles, told the Associated Press, “You take the state of 
Mississippi out of American music history and you have a very 
large gap to fill” 

On the outside, the Grammy Museum Mississippi is a glass- 
encased architectural gem that takes its cue from a traditional 
farmhouse, with a wraparound-styled front porch and touches of 
corrugated metal. Inside, it’s awash in the best of the Mississippi 
blues, with ongoing exhibits, high-tech displays, and cool things for 
visitors to do. Those activities include writing and recording your 
own blues song and then producing it inside an interactive “pod,” all 
with the help of blues guitarist and three-time Grammy winner, 
Kevin Roosevelt Moore, better known as Keb’ Mo’. 
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one of the primal centers for the music in Mis- 
sissippi was Dockery Farms.” That designation 
is, in large part, due to one of its famous resi- 
dents—Charley Patton, born in the late 1800s 
and generally acknowledged as “founder of the 
Delta blues.” Patton’s two markers commemo- 
rate his birthplace in Bolton, outside the Delta, 
and his gravesite in the Delta’s Holly Ridge. 

On the other hand, and as the story goes, in 
1902 the bandleader W. C. Handy was waiting 
for a train in Tutwiler, where his marker is 
placed, when he heard a man playing a slide 
guitar with a knife singing, “Goin’ Where the 
Southern Cross the Dog.” At first, Handy was 
reportedly aghast at the ragtag nature of these 
new-style bluesmen, but he came around, pub- 
lishing “Yellow Dog Blues,” his adaptation of 
the song the busker was playing. Many more 
blues orchestrations later, Handy was deemed 
the Father of the Blues, and Tutwiler, as its 
marker states, is celebrated as yet another can- 
didate for the “birthplace of the blues.” 


GOSPEL OR MUDDY BLUES? 

Patton lived and worked at Dockery Farms 

along with his parents and siblings. Bluesmen 
Continued on p. 38 


The new Grammy Museum, 
Cleveland, Mississippi 
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JOE MAZZOLA 
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from all around—like Roebuck “Pops” Staples, 
patriarch of the Staple Singers family group— 
stopped by to gig with Patton or just listen in 
awe. The late Staples now joins a choir of other 
Delta bluesmen celebrated in one of the most 
recent markers, “Gospel and Blues,” erected in 
October 2015 in Cleveland along Highway 61 
between Clarksdale and Greenville. 

Muddy Waters got his start as a gospel 
singer. Born McKinley Morganfield, Waters 
was not only a premier bluesman, he trans- 
formed the genre into an electric Chicago- 
style blues that, as his marker notes, “paved 
the road to rock ’n’ roll.” He has two markers 
on the Blues Trail, one at his birthplace in 


Rolling Fork, the other at his home—or 
cabin—in Clarksdale, where music historian 
Alan Lomax twice recorded Waters and other 
local musicians, in 1941 and 1942. Waters’ 
cabin had fallen into disrepair when tourists 
first began to journey there to pay homage. In 
1987, Z.Z. Top guitarist Billy Gibbons had 
“Muddywood” guitars made from the planks 
of the house, which were later used to help 
raise funds for the Delta Blues Museum. The 
museum, located in Clarksdale, added a 
Muddy Waters wing in 2012. 


THE CROSSROADS 

In keeping with his legendary status, Robert 
Johnson has three markers, one for his birth- 
place outside the Delta in Hazlehurst, Missis- 
sippi, another for his gravesite in Greenwood, 
and a third in Rosedale, which gained fame 
when the rock trio Cream added the verse 
“Goin’ down to Rosedale” to its version of 
Johnson’s “Cross Road Blues.” (Cream guitar- 
ist Eric Clapton called Johnson “the most 
important blues singer that ever lived.”) 

An iconic bluesman, always ready to 
ramble, Johnson, who was heavily influenced 
by Son House and Charley Patton, is popularly 
known for the claim that his “powerful and 
poetic” blues playing was a gift from the devil, 
who took his soul in return when the two met 
at a Delta crossroads, generally believed to be 


at the intersection of Highways 61 and 49. Dis- 
missed as myth on the marker at Johnson’s 
gravesite, there is no official Blues Trail marker 
for that devilish crossroads, either. There is, 
however, a marker with two crossed guitars in 
Clarksdale, near where the intersection used to 
be, to advertise the encounter. 


R.I.P. PO’ MONKEY’S 
The idea that the devil made him do it isn’t 
far-fetched, at least to the faithful. Like the 
bohemian Beats and longhaired hippies before 
them, bluesmen in the early days weren’t 
looked upon kindly by an older, church-going 
generation, nor were their hangouts, the “jook- 
houses.” Jookhouses—which morphed seman- 
tically into juke joints with the popularization 
of jukeboxes—were simply the homes of 
tenant farmers transformed into social clubs at 
night with food, homemade booze, dancing, 
and, of course, nonstop blues. The authentic 
jookhouses that dotted the Delta landscape 
eventually disappeared—all but Po’ Monkey’s. 
Located in Merigold north of Cleveland, Mis- 
sissippi, it was opened in 1963 by Willie “Po’ 
Monkey” Seaberry and became a destination 
for blues aficionados long before the Blues 
Trail put it on the map. 

Seaberry died in July, and Po’ Monkey’s is no 
more; the doors are shuttered, but in the Delta, 
the blues lives on. 


GET A TASTE OF THE DELTA 

Food-wise, the Delta doesn’t disappoint, with 
plenty of down-home comfort food, from fried 
catfish to tamales (Delta versions of the 
originals introduced by Mexican field workers). 
Of the Delta restaurants and clubs, the most 
celebrated is the Ground Zero Blues Club in 
Clarksdale. Opened in 2001, located at 
0 Blues Alley next to the Delta Blues Museum, 
Ground Zero is owned, in part, by Oscar- 
winning actor and Mississippi Delta resident 
Morgan Freeman. Designed to look like a juke 
joint, most of the almost nightly performers are, 
as Ground Zero notes, “the real deal.” 
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BLUES FESTIVALS 

Music is, of course, the lifeblood of the 
Mississippi Delta, whether it’s flowing from the 
plethora of small clubs scattered throughout the 


region or major blues festivals, among them 
the October Highway 61 Blues Festival 
(highway61 blues.org) held in Leland. Clarksdale 
is music-festival central, with the Juke Joint 
Festival (jukejointfestival.com) in April—as well as 
its weeklong series of blues events leading up to 
the festival—and the Sunflower River Blues & 
Gospel Festival in August (sunflowerfest.org). 
Launched in 1988 as a downtown Clarksdale 
promotion, today it is “a preeminent showcase 
for homegrown Mississippi talent” according to 
its Blues Trail marker. 


MOONSHINE & MOJO HANDS 

Cat Head is an eclectic record store in 
Clarksdale owned by Richard Stolle, an 
exuberant supporter of all things blues. Check 
out the music calendar on the Cat Head website 
(cathead.biz). Stolle is also co-producer and 
co-host of “Moonshine & Mojo Hands: The 
Mississippi Blues Series,” a streaming blues 
reality show (moonshineandmojohands.com), 
aka a podcast, that introduces viewers to 
“fascinating characters in truly unforgettable 
settings.’ 
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“Every day seem like murder here, 


I'm gonna leave tomorrow, I know you don't bid my care 
Can't go down any dirt road by myself.” 


—“Down the Dirt Road Blues,” by Charley Patton 
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How to play like Charley Patton 


BY TOM FELDMANN 


idely known as the Father of the 
VW Delta Blues, Charley Patton is 
generally recognized as one of 


the most influential blues artists active in the 
first decades of the 20th century. Although no 
single individual can be credited with invent- 
ing the Delta blues style, Patton was one of the 
first stars of the genre. 

Old-fashioned and modern at the same 
time, Patton’s music bridged the traditions of 
the 19th century while creating a framework 
of its own that would inspire just about every 
other blues musician from that point on. When 
you listen to Patton’s recordings you’re listen- 
ing to three things: 1) the music and playing 
styles that predated him; 2) how the guitar 
was being played in the Mississippi Delta at 
that time; and 3) what would come in the 
future, as heard in his string bends, single- 
string lead lines, and song structure. 

Breaking down Patton’s fingerpicking tech- 
nique, you also will be looking at three things: 


Ex. 1 


the strum, the bass, and the single-lead line. 
Take a listen to his masterpiece “Pony Blues,” 
recorded in 1929, and work through those 
three techniques. Using an E chord, begin with 
a single sixth-string bass note, then three 
strums, then sixth-string bass again, and finish 
with two more strums. The recipe (Ex. 1) is: 
bass, three strums, bass, two strums. 

This strum can be heard throughout Pat- 
ton’s recorded works, both in standard tuning 
and Spanish tuning. The execution can be 
done any number of ways—watch Son House 
perform “Death Letter Blues” and you'll see 
how percussive this basic strum can be. 
However, it’s important to execute the strums 
in the same direction, either all downstrokes 
or upstrokes, to get the Patton sound. 

To produce the trademark Patton snap with 
the bass, add the fifth string before the open 
sixth string, concluding with the strum. One 
way to do the snap is to place your thumb 
under the string and let the string slip off the 


thumb. The string will snap against the fret- 
board, creating the desired effect. Snap (fifth 
string), snap (sixth string), four strums, then 
snap (fifth string) into the next bar (Ex. 2). 

Next, take a look at the single-string lead 
line that is meant to follow the vocal, some- 
thing that is often done in country-blues guitar 
playing. Patton uses this during the first line of 
the second verse, “Hello central, the matter 
with your line?” You can employ the same snap- 
ping technique you used for the bass strings, or 
simply pluck the string for this section. Using 
the first string, start at the twelfth fret, move 
down to the ninth, seventh, and third frets, and 
finally to back to your E chord. Again, this 
passage follows the vocal line (Ex. 3). 

As a performing musician, Patton employed 
many different styles of songs, including spiri- 
tuals, hillbilly songs, country dance songs, 
topical songs, popular ballads, in addition to 
deep blues. “Some Happy Day,” “Going to Move 
to Alabama,” “Shake It and Break It,” “Some of 
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These Days I’ll Be Gone,” “Tom Rushen Blues,” 
“Pea Vine Blues” (see music on p. 62), and 
“Running Wild Blues” are a few examples of the 
songs Patton recorded from 1929 to 1934 that 
shed light on the fact that he had a song for 
every occasion. But it’s his deep blues that 
shines most, making him a star in his day and a 
legendary figure in ours. My top three picks are 
“Pony Blues,” “Screamin’ and Hollerin’ the 
Blues,” and “Banty Rooster Blues.” 

Patton’s influence also goes beyond just his 
guitar playing and recorded works—he 


Ex. 3 
E 
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literally shaped musical history. There are 
many stories of his influence, but two early 
ones come to mind. One involves Son House. 
In 1930, Patton brought the young Eddie 
James “Son” House to Paramount Studios in 
Grafton, Wisconsin, to record his first tracks, 
which would go on to influence Robert 
Johnson and Muddy Waters—guitarists who 
would in turn influence countless others. 

The other story involves another legendary 
Delta blues musician, Bukka White, who said, “I 
always wanted to be like old Charley Patton.” 


Bukka White not only recorded his own power- 
ful songs in the ’30s, ’40s, and ’60s, but follow- 
ing his move to Memphis became an important 
influence on his cousin, B.B. King. 

Perhaps both of these anecdotes and their 
impact could have happened without Patton, but 
they didn’t. Today, Patton’s influence can be seen 
by doing a simple YouTube search—you’ll come 
up with countless performances by groups span- 
ning many different genres, languages, and 
races, all tipping their hat to the genius of 
Charley Patton, the Father of Delta Blues. AG 
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round the time Jimbo Mathus was 

finding brief commercial success with 
=. his band the Squirrel Nut Zippers, he 
got some startling news: the babysitter he knew 
as Aunt Rosetta, whom Mathus considered a 
member of the family, was the only child of 
mythic Delta bluesman Charley Patton. Mathus 
had learned this after a small Japanese record 
label tracked down Rosetta Patton Brown and 
showed up at her home to deliver a royalty 
check for a reissue of her dad’s music. 

So why didn’t Brown ever share the infor- 
mation that her father was the Father of the 
Delta Blues? “They were church people,” 
Mathus says. “He was a blues singer. That’s 
the devil’s music. Her mother, Martha—why 
is she going to tell anybody her husband was 
a blues singer who worked in whorehouses 
and gambling dens? Why would she brag 
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about that? There’s more to be ashamed of.” 

If that’s the case, Mathus has plenty to be 
ashamed of. His new solo album, Band of 
Storms (Big Legal Mess), compiles a rollicking 
mix of acoustic and electric Southern roots 
music, from the blues and ballads to country- 
soul and swamp rock. If this description seems 
to call for the tired tag eclectic, Mathus doesn’t 
see music that way. To him, it all stems from the 
sounds—courtesy of his banjo-picking father 
and extended family of musicians—that filled 
his childhood in Oxford, Mississippi. 

“Every weekend, when everybody got off 
work they came over to our house and they’d 
start cooking chicken wings and put on a pot of 
beans and here we go,” says Mathus, who now 
lives in Taylor, Mississippi. “John Henry,’ ‘Wabash 
Cannonball,’ Carter Family . . . Sunday morning 
rolls around, everybody goes home.” 


TIPS FOR THE BLUES TRAVELER 
Heading down to the Delta to soak in some 
homegrown music? Jimbo Mathus says 
some of the best places are way off the 
beaten track—like Taylor Grocery, right in his 
tiny town of Taylor, Mississippi, outside of 
Oxford, which specializes in fried catfish and 
local blues music. 


“It’s open Thursday to Sunday, and there’s 
live music every night? Mathus says. “There’s 
no microphone, but you’ve got guys in there 


Mathus began joining these epic jams at age 
six, learning the basics of mandolin and then 
guitar, piano, Dobro, and harmony singing. By the 
time he was a teenager, he’d resolved to make a 
life in music. In his early 20s, while based in 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, he put together the 
jump blues and swing band Squirrel Nut Zippers, 
which had a brief but intense fling in the swing- 
dance revival of the 90s. 

Around the same time, Mathus was 
immersed in a deep study of Delta blues guitar 
masters—“Charley Patton being the one that 
just froze me in my tracks,” he recalls. Aston- 
ished by his discovery about his “Aunt” Rosetta, 
Mathus paid tribute to the Patton legacy on his 
1997 album Jas. Mathus and His Knock-Down 
Society Play Songs for Rosetta (Mammoth/Uni- 
versal), a raucous down-home session packed 
with fingerpicked acoustic blues and slide. 


picking, singing, passing the hat. That’s my 
favorite place to play. The price of admission 
would be zero, and you’d probably wind up 
eating catfish” 


All around the region are great little joints, 
Mathus says. Here are a few of his other rec- 
ommendations: in Mississippi, check out 
Red’s Lounge in Clarksdale or the Shed in 
Ocean Springs; in Memphis, try Lafayette’s 
Music Room; and in New Orleans, head to 
the Apple Barrel. 


Mathus has carried that spirit forward in his 
music ever since, from collaborations with 
Buddy Guy, the North Mississippi Allstars, and 
Alvin Youngblood Hart to Mathus’ latest solo 
project, Band of Storms, in which his own songs 
sit comfortably alongside the Delta tradition. 
“Tm fortunate enough to have the lexicon of 
so many different singers and writers—from 
Charley Patton to Bill Monroe to Hank Wil- 
liams—that I can pull their stuff apart and put 
it back together in a whole new way,” Mathus 
says. “There are very few songs that go by that 
I don’t reference something from the catalog.” 
Mathus cites the mandolin-driven “Cata- 
houla,” from Band of Storms, which draws key 
phrases from Bill Monroe’s horserace song 
“Molly and Tenbrooks,” and also “Stop Your 
Crying,” a murder ballad reminiscent of “Delia.” 
For guitarists looking to explore acoustic 


WHAT JIMBO 
MATHUS PLAYS 
Mathus’ main 
flattop guitar is a 
herringbone Martin 
D-28 that was a gift 
from his dad on his 
30th birthday. For 
acoustic slide, he 
plays a ’50s National Resophonic. 


Also in his collection are a circa-1960 
Kay archtop with a gold-foil DeArmond 


blues, Mathus has clear advice. “If you want to 
know the blues, you’ve got to start with Charley 
Patton and Blind Lemon [Jefferson]. That’s it.” 
In a time when the web can quickly connect 
musicians with vintage blues recordings, tab, 
lyric transcriptions, and lessons, Mathus empha- 
sizes the social aspect of music making. “You 
learn more by being in a room with somebody 
else,” he says. “Music is communicating. You 
need other people to communicate with. You’ve 
got to get in the human game, man.” 

Mathus has been touring Europe this year 
with U.K. bluesman Ian Siegal, and around the 
United States with a new incarnation of the Squir- 
rel Nut Zippers that features a number of young 
New Orleans musicians. All these projects freely 
cross the genre lines that have been drawn since 
the dawn of the recording age—often based on 
race rather than the music itself, he says. 


neck pickup (played on the Blues Singer 
tour with Buddy Guy), a 1958 tobacco sun- 
burst Gibson ES-125 (purchased for the 
relaunch of the Squirrel Nut Zippers, 
Mathus’ swing and jump-blues band), and 
a ’30s Supertone parlor guitar with an air- 
plane-shaped bridge. 

Outside the guitar family, Mathus has a 
1976 Alvarez mandolin, a variety of old tenor 
and five-string banjos, and a fiddle brought 
to the United States by one of his Scottish 
ancestors in the 19th century. 


“Even though country, which is supposedly 
white people’s music, and blues, supposedly 
black people’s music, both originated here, 
I’ve got friends who are 90-year-old black 
men that grew up in their grandmama’s house 
listening to the gramophones and Charley 
Patton and Jimmie Rodgers equally,” Mathus 
says. “If you go back far enough, you see 
there’s no difference in the two. They both 
helped each other. It was just a huge inter- 
mingling, like a zebra. They’re intertwined so 
deeply, there’s no pulling them apart.” AG 


For amplifying acoustic guitars, Mathus 
uses magnetic soundhole pickups from 
Fishman and Sunrise, straight into a DI box 
and sometimes an amp. 

For slide, the guitarist wears a heavy glass 
one on his ring finger that’s half size so he 
can still fret while using it. He usually plays 
slide in standard tuning. He uses Kyser 
capos and heavy Dunlop flatpicks, and is 
impressed with the Curt Mangan strings 
endorsed by his collaborator lan Siegal. 
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Get yer mojo working with these books & albums | BY GREG CAHILL 


Deep Blues 

by Robert Palmer 

(Viking, 1981) 

This musical and cultural 

history traces the blues from its 

roots in West Africa to the Mis- 
sissippi Delta to urban Chicago and beyond. 
Author Robert Palmer, a Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, native, served as the chief pop-music 
critic for the New York Times and became a 
frequent contributor to Rolling Stone, Atlantic 
Monthly, and other publications. He never 
forgot his Southern roots or the deep, primor- 
dial sounds he heard growing up in the Delta 
region. Well researched and beautifully 
written, in the chapter “Mojo Hand,” Deep 
Blues chronicles the influence of such Delta 
heavyweights as Muddy Waters, Blind Lemon 
Jefferson, and Blind Blake. The book served 
as the basis for the critically acclaimed 1991 
UK documentary film Deep Blues: A Musical 
Pilgrimage to the Crossroads, directed by 
Robert Mugge and featuring British pop star 
and blues enthusiast Dave Stewart and 
several of the region’s musicians. 


~)oenoue) «The Land Where 
"SLSSELOS the Blues Began 
by Alan Lomax 
(New Press, 2002) 
In the 1930s, Library of Con- 
gress archivist and blues aficio- 
nado Alan Lomax visited the Mississippi Delta 
with his folklorist father, John Lomax. Alan 
went on to document the music of the region, 
including Muddy Waters’ historic 1941-1942 
field recordings at Stovall’s Plantation on the 


banks of Mississippi River. Waters would go 
on to help craft Chicago blues, but Lomax 
continued to amass a treasure trove of music 


LISTEN TO THESE! 


Charley 
Patton 
Screamin & Folk Singer 
Hollerin’ the Blues MCA 


Revenant (7 CDs) 


and other recordings before writing this fasci- 
nating personal history of his work. Recipient 
of a National Book Critics Circle Award. 


Lost Delta Found: Rediscovering 
the Fisk University-Library of 
Congress Coahoma County 
Study, 1941-1942 

by Robert Gordon 

(Vanderbilt University Press, 2005) 
Alan Lomax seldom acknowledged that he 
had three African-American scholars from 
Fisk University in Nashville—John W. Work, 
Lewis Wade Jones, and Samuel C. Adams— 
researching material for his Library of Con- 
gress field work. But six decades later, more 
than 100 insightful essays on rural Mississippi 
life surfaced and finally gave these authors 
the recognition they deserved. 


Can’t Be Satisfied: The Life 


“3 and Times of Muddy Waters 
# Sth | by Robert Gordon 
(Back Bay, 2003) 


See = Robert Gordon, who penned the 
eienifeeiees tremendous 2001 blues and rock 
history It Came from Memphis, set his sights 
on the Mississippi farmhand who electrified 
and urbanized the blues, helping to shape the 
sound of rock with his stuttering vocals and 
razor-sharp slide. 


Delta Blues: The Life and Times of 
the Mississippi Masters Who 
Revolutionized American 

Music by Ted Gioia 

(W.W. Norton & Co., 2009) 

Jazz and blues historian Ted 
Gioia tackles the often uncertain biographies 
of Robert Johnson, Charley Patton, Son 


Robert Son 
Johnson House 
The Complete Father of the Delta 
Recordings Blues, The Complete 
Columbia/Legacy 1965 Sessions 
(2 CDs) Sony Legacy (2 CDs) 


House, and others who cultivated their art in 
the land that lies between the confluence of 
the Mississippi and Yazoo rivers. Publishers 
Weekly noted: “He often deconstructs myths, 
such as the story that both Tommy Johnson 
and Robert Johnson made midnight deals 
with the devil at the crossroads, and digs 
deep to clarify many murky stories, including 
untruths and wild speculations about the life 
and early death of Robert Johnson.” 


Mississippi John Hurt: 

His Life, His Times, His Blues 

by Philip R. Ratcliffe 

(University Press of Mississippi, 201 1) 
Born in Avalon, Mississippi, John 
Hurt would come to personify 
the region’s sound with his rustic fingerstyle 
playing after being “rediscovered” in time for 
the 1960s folk and blues revival. But Hurt first 
recorded in 1928 and his tale extends far 
beyond his stints on college campuses and the 
festival circuit. Fifty years after his death, this 
master guitarist and storyteller continues to 
mesmerize acoustic-blues guitarists. 


Escaping the Delta: 

Robert Johnson and 

the Invention of the Blues 

by Elijah Wald 

(Amistad, 2004) 

Because you can’t underplay the 
role Robert Johnson had in defining the Delta 
blues. Music biographer Elijah Wald (who 
edited The Mayor of MacDougal Street, Dave 
Van Ronk’s insightful autobiography) shows 
how Johnson’s music has lured white audi- 
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ences and helped disseminate the Delta blues 
from its humble origins in rural Mississippi to 
millions around the globe. 


"+ 
Blind Lemon Mississippi 
Jefferson John Hurt 
The Best Of... Avalon Blues 
Yazoo 1963, Rounder 
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Charley Patton’s 
‘Pea Vine Blues’ 
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Classical Guitarists Get No Respect 


BY PAULINE FRANCE 


M usicians who play classical guitars 
often face harsh realities—possibly 


more so than our steel-string- or electric- 
playing peers. Sometimes it seems people 
just don’t understand us. 

Because the instrument is called a “classi- 
cal guitar,” some folks assume that what we 
play is, strictly speaking, classical music, 
when we actually play everything from classi- 
cal to pop to flamenco to bossa nova to 
tangos and more. 

Others become disenchanted—even bel- 
ligerent—when they find that classical guitar- 
ists don’t necessarily sing when they play. 
Somehow, they don’t comprehend that classi- 
cal guitar music is most often instrumental. 
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Many misunderstand the instrument, but 
it’s quite simple—a classical guitar is a versa- 
tile nylon-string acoustic instrument that lends 
itself to many styles of music. So let us provide 
clarity here for those not familiar with the 
instrument, and also arm classical guitarists 
with a few inventive responses when faced 
with uncomfortable situations. 


The most popular response I get when 
people learn that I play the guitar, is, “What 
kinds of songs do you sing?” When I tell 
people that I don’t sing any songs because I 
play classical guitar, they’re dumbfounded— 
they tilt their heads, and their faces contort 


in slack-jawed disbelief. It’s like I lose all 
credibility with them because I’m not 
José Feliciano. 

Classical guitarists typically don’t sing while 
they play because our style of music is generally 
instrumental. The melodies (the parts that else- 
where would be sung) come from our fingertips 
rather than our larynxes. The picking hand is 
like a mini-orchestra. 

There are instances when musicians will use 
a classical/nylon-string guitar to play folk 
music, in which case they’re more likely to sing 
along. Think of the late Argentine folk artist 
Eduardo Falt, or Swedish singer-songwriter 
José Gonzdalez—or Willie Nelson. With this in 
mind, the best thing to ask a guitarist is, “What 


style of music do you play?” and not assume 
that all guitarists are singer-songwriters. 

If you’re a classical guitarist dealing with a 
confused spectator, just say, “I don’t sing, but 
my fingers do.” Then give them a demonstra- 
tion and watch them go from disenchanted to 
enamored within just a few plucks. 


With long picking-hand nails filed a certain 
way and short fretting-hand nails, simple activ- 
ities like shaking hands, giving money to a 
cashier, or going to a nail salon can be deflating 
for a classical guitarist. 

Some people, confused, steal a hopefully 
undetected glance at your picking hand, while 
others blatantly stare in abject horror. The 
latter is particularly true among nail salon techs 
and patrons. 

Janet Noguera, a classical guitarist based in 
Santa Cruz, California, shared a recent nail 
salon experience: 

“T went in and said I only wanted four 
acrylic nails. Next to me, a woman getting her 


eo 


nails done asked why someone would want 
only four acrylic nails, and with no color at all. 
I explained to her that I was a guitarist and that 
I simply liked to play with acrylic nails.” 

The patron was still confused, so Noguera 
elaborated: 

“The woman told me that her son was a 
bassist and guitarist. I assumed she would 
understand me a bit more, but she then asked 
whether I sang or not, so I replied that I only 
play. This brought up concepts like fingerstyle, 
classical guitar, instrumental music, solo guitar, 
and some special techniques I like to use. After 
hearing some of it, she loved it and said she 
would get her son to listen to this music.” 

Noguera was patient and took the time to 
explain different musical styles, and that can 
be your approach, too. It not only provides 
clarity, but also illuminates a new type of 
music to a listener previously unaware of 
such distinctions. 


At some point, most guitarists—regardless of 
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instrument type—are faced with requests for 
popular songs. There’s always some comedian 
in the audience yelling, “Free Bird!” 

Classical guitarists, however, are more 
likely to respond to popular song requests 
with an apology followed by a polite but firm, 
“No.” It’s not that we are ignorant of popular 
culture. Rather, our repertoire consists of 
pieces that are outside the realm of 
pop radio. 

“It takes a mastery of technique just to 
execute the simplest of songs properly,” says 
Los Angeles-based flamenco guitarist Ben 
Woods. “Even more so for the extremely rich 
and difficult music in the classical and fla- 
menco repertoire.” 

Ask us to play pieces like Francisco Tarre- 
ga’s “Lagrima,” or a popular flamenco song 
like Paco de Lucia’s “Entre Dos Aguas,” and 
we’ll be more than delighted to abide. But 
being disappointed because we don’t cover 
Adele or Justin Bieber—or “Free Bird”—is 
like being disappointed that an Italian restau- 
rant doesn’t serve French fries. It just doesn’t 
work that way. AG 
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Not Just 
Storytelling 


10 ways to guarantee you’ll get 
more musical fire in your solo 
singer-songwriter sets 


BY NATHAN BELL 


A sk most people what they think of when 
you say “singer-songwriter,” and instead 
of praise for the likes of Bob Dylan, Neil Young, 
Joni Mitchell, or Joao Gilberto, you'll get a sad 
description of a low-energy performer strum- 
ming a mid-tempo rhythm and singing 
endlessly about themselves, sometimes with 
random blasts of tuneless harmonica thrown in 
for good measure. 

But to my mind, you can’t beat the immer- 
sive, intimate appeal of a singer-songwriter at 
the top of his or her game. When the writing is 
excellent and the performer communicates 
through great singing and playing, there is no 
more moving musical experience. 

So what do you need to do to fall into the 
second category, and not the first? Here’s some 
advice based on the times I sucked and the 
times I succeeded in my 40-year career. 

First, you need great songs, because without 
great songs, you can’t be a successful singer- 
songwriter. Next, you need to learn to perform 
them in a way that keeps the audience’s interest 
throughout a 45-60 minute set. 

To that end, it’s important to become a real 
guitar player. Understanding your instrument 
and the sounds you are making to support your 
lyrics and melodies is a critical piece of com- 
municating your songs. That doesn’t mean you 
have to be a fingerstyle virtuoso or dazzle 
people with your two-handed technique. 
(Frankly, too much of that can take away from 
your songs.) You just have to become good 
enough to keep the audience’s attention. 

Here are my 10 essential tips on keeping 
your music interesting: 


KEEP IT SIMPLE 

Good rhythm, varied tempos, and simple 
melodic movement within your chords are all 
you need to build your presentation. Leave the 
long instrumental breaks and overly compli- 
cated riffing to the jam bands. 


LEARN TO FINGERPICK 

Fingerpicking accompaniment provides a 
compelling rhythmic base while leaving more 
space behind the melody, which means more 
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sonic room for the audience to hear those lyrics 
you worked so hard to perfect. Everything you 
do should be in service to the song. 


WORK HARD ON YOUR PLAYING 

You will be the only musician on stage. 
If your playing isn’t good enough to support 
your songs, take lessons. And practice. For 
every set that I play to an audience, I average 
more than a full day of practice. 


BE YOUR OWN CRITIC 

Practice in front of a mirror. Record 
your practice sessions on your computer, 
flash recorder, or phone. Chances are, you'll 
see and hear things you want to change. If 
you don’t like something on playback, 
assume the audience will feel the same way. 


Be honest. The harder you are on yourself 
when nobody is looking, the more fun you'll 
have when everybody is. 


PRACTICE STAGE CHATTER 

Use a few well-rehearsed comments 
between songs to allow time for tuning (you 
will play in tune, right?) and avoiding those 
awkward silences. 


GET SOME EXPERIENCE 

6) IN LOW-RISK SITUATIONS 

When you first start playing in public, you can 
break the cardinal rule of being a professional 
musician and play any gig, even when it doesn’t 
pay. Start out playing open mics, farmer’s 
markets, benefits, small coffeehouses where 
they pass the hat, and busking on street corners. 


JOEY LUSTERMAN 


These gigs are the musician’s equivalent of 
washing dishes and bussing tables on the way to 
becoming a professional chef. You won’t make 
much money, but you will get the opportunity to 
test your guitar playing, pacing, and singing 
skills on actual audiences. You will learn quickly 
what keeps and (more importantly) what loses 
the attention of an audience. 


When you pick songs for your sets, resist 
the temptation to play mostly new songs at 
every show, even though those new ones feel 
fresh to you. Your set should consist primarily 
of the tried-and-true songs that you have 
played and practiced to death. When you 
know your material inside and out, you can 
relax, and being relaxed helps guarantee the 
audience sees you at your best. 


Do not ever apologize for your playing, 
singing, or material. Instead, take the previ- 
ously mentioned steps to ensure you feel 
confident at every show. 


§ MANOMADE WOOOEN 
GUITAR HUMIDORS 


ACOUSTICREMEDYCASES 


THE PINNACLE OF PROTECTIC 


Since there is nowhere to hide, keep extras of 
everything you use on stage, including capos, 
tuner, batteries, picks, strings, and if possible, 
an extra guitar. Keep them within close 
reach, preferably on a small table, because 
nothing loses an audience’s attention like 
five minutes of dead air. I use partial capos 
and custom picks. I have lost track of the 
number of times I needed extras. 


Play the same way for one person as 
you would for 1,000. If you are lucky you 
may someday get to play for large audiences 
whose enthusiasm and energy will inspire 
you to do things you never thought were 
within your abilities. Until then, you’ll be 
playing to only a few people. Give each and 
every listener your best performance. You 
never know who may be in the audience. The 
woman who is holding down the only occu- 
pied table in the room may be the producer 
of your favorite program on NPR, who just 
happens to be on the lookout for exactly 


DAddario 


PLaneTWavVes’ 


AND DISPLAY. 


what you do. And if you are one of the lucky 
ones who gets to play for many, you will 
utilize the lessons you learned playing to 
only a few to make your shows feel more inti- 
mate and personal. 

Being a singer-songwriter isn’t simple. 
You'll need great songs, guitar chops, vocal 
talent, and the ability to communicate your 
individual vision to a diverse audience. But 


Your set should consist 
primarily of the tried- 
and-true songs that you 
have played and practiced 
to death. 


when you get it right, it’s the most fun in the 
world. I have played in bands and duos, but 
some of the most satisfying moments of 
my career have been when it’s just me, my 
guitar, and an audience hanging onto my 
every word. 


Nathan Bell is a singer-songwriter based in 
Chatanooga, Tennessee. 


NOW THEY DON 


The NS Micro Soundhole Tuner is nearyinvisiblesinrany 
soundhole. Its luminous display is visible only to you, the 
player, without distracting from the look of your instrument 
or the strength of your performance. 


soundholetuner.com 
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Virtual Piano 


Create fresh sounds with a 


keyboard-inspired approach to guitar 


uitarists often rely on default techniques 


for accompaniment: strumming, alter- 
nating boom-chuck bass/strums, or finger- 
picking single-note patterns. You can cover a lot 
of ground with those techniques, but there’s 
another way to play that is often overlooked: 
picking multiple strings simultaneously with 
your fingers. The sound is quite different from a 
percussive strum or arpeggio—it’s more like a 
piano, with your fingers taking the role of the 
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hammers striking the strings. When you play 
chords with this pianistic approach, the indi- 
vidual voices come through much more clearly 
than with strumming. That opens up a lot of 
expressive possibilities and works well with 
hymns, jazz, blues, Latin music, and other 
styles. 

For this Weekly Workout, drop your flat- 
pick and try out some piano-inspired finger- 
style approaches to picking chords. 


BY JEFFREY 
PEPPER RODGERS 


In pianistic picking, your fingers essentially act 
as a unit, as if they were glued together. To get 
started, practice this technique with the index 
and middle fingers, plus your thumb. In all of 
the examples in this lesson, play the up-stem 
notes with your fingers, and the down-stem 
notes with your thumb. 

In Ex. 1, based on the Pachelbel’s Canon 
chord progression in the key of C, sometimes 


Drop your flatpick and try 
out some piano-inspired 
fingerstyle approaches 

to picking chords. 


you pick with the thumb and two fingers at 
the same time, as in the opening C chord—this 
is like a basic thumb/index fingerpicking pinch 
with the middle finger added. Sometimes you 
play with the index/middle fingers by them- 
selves, as on the last beat of measure 1. Notice 
how, in measures 5 and 6 and elsewhere, the 
two fingers create nice parallel harmonies, 
with notes a third apart. The harmony is 
cleaner than if you were playing these notes 
with a pick (because with a pick you would 
be sounding the notes in quick succession 


rather than precisely together). In measure 8, 
play a classic walk-up from G (heading 
toward C if you loop the example), as in Arlo 
Guthrie’s “Alice’s Restaurant Massacree” and 
other tunes. 

Now, in Ex. 2, run through the same pro- 
gression, this time bringing your ring finger 
into the action, so the ring, middle, and index 
fingers are working as a unit. Pick the highest 
note of each chord with your ring finger. It 


Beginners’ Tip #1 


Make sure to play all up-stem notes 


with your fingers—including the single 
notes in measure 2 of Ex. 1, and mea- 
sures 2, 5, and 6 in Ex. 2. 
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might take some time to get used to picking 
three adjacent strings at the same time—take 
it slowly and work on sounding only the 
strings indicated as evenly as you can. The last 
measure repeats the “Alice’s Restaurant” 
walk-up with the fourth string thickening the 
texture a little bit. 


WEEK TWO 
Put the three-finger pianistic picking tech- 
nique to work in Ex. 3, inspired by Paul 
Simon’s “American Tune.” Simon’s guitar part 
sounds distinctly like traditional church music, 
which is no accident—the melody can be 
heard in St. Matthew Passion, by J.S. Bach, 
who borrowed it from an earlier German 
composer, Hans Leo Hassler. 

In the first two measures, play three-note 
chords with your fingers on the beats, and pick 
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the off-beat bass notes with your thumb. This 
pattern recurs in measures 4, 5, 6, and 10. Else- 
where, change chords every beat, or every other 
beat, in sync with the melody, as an organist often 
does. In measure 8, play the G-to-C walk-up from 
previous week again, leading here to Bdim7 and 
then Am. Throughout the example, notice how 
the melody stand out on top of the chords, and 
the bass line below as well. 


Beginners’ Tip #2 


Take Ex. 3 slowly and patiently, so you 
don’t rush those chord changes on 
every beat. 


WEEK THREE 

In addition to working well in a church-music 
context, pianistic picking can sound great at 
the juke joint, as Ex. 4 shows. This is the old 
favorite, 12-bar blues in E, with a descending 
line on the seventh chord reminiscent of 
ragtime piano. The pattern is straightfor- 
ward: on the E7, while you’re thumping a 
steady bass with your thumb, pick the open 
first string along with the second string at 
the third fret and third string at the fourth 
fret. Slide this shape down by half steps and 
then play the top strings open at the end of 
measure 1 before landing on an open E shape 
in measure 2. Follow essentially the same 
pattern on the A7 chord in measures 5 and 6, 
starting at the eighth fret. 


Beginners’ Tip #3 


Add a little palm muting (rest your 


picking hand palm on the strings by 
the bridge) for more bluesy thump 
in the bass. 


In measure 10, add a touch of sweet dis- 
sonance on the C7 chord by including the 
open second string (a half step away from the 
A# on the third string) and then resolve to a 
B7. At the end of the example, in the turn- 
around, leave the first string open on the B7 
to get a juicy B7sus4 chord. 
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WEEK FOUR 
To close out this lesson, try this style in an 
example with a Latin-jazz feel. Ex. 5 comes 
from a song of mine called “End of the Line,” 
in which all the chords are picked with either 
two or three fingers in the pianistic style. 

The rhythm is akin to bossa nova, with a 
light percussive slap added on beats 2 and 4. 
For the slaps, gently drop your picking fingers 
(including the thumb) on to the strings while 
still keeping your fretting fingers in the shape 
of the previous chord. One bonus of pianistic 
picking is that it’s compatible with this kind 
of fingerstyle percussion, which produces a 
softer sound than the scratch you get with 
a flatpick. 

The example kicks off with a quick 


| WEEK 3 | 
Ex. 4 


swing (JJ=. 2) 


single-note phrase (using a grace-note slide 
and a pull-off on the second string) leading to 
the main Bm7>b5 to E7 to Am progression. 
Throughout the example, use the rhythmic 
pattern introduced in measure 3, with chords, 
slaps (x), and bass notes like this: 


ch. 
+ 


bass 
3 


ch. 
1 


x 
4 


bass 
+ 


x 
2 


+ + 


Playing these piano-like chords with discrete 
bass lines and percussion is like turning your 


guitar into a little jazz trio. 

In measures 4 and 5, and 8 and 9, play an 
ascending line with your fingers over the Am, 
leading up to the unison E notes on the open 
first string and the second string at the fifth fret. 
In measure 10, shift to a Dm7 and cycle around 


Listen to 'American Tune' by Paul Simon to hear an 
example of pianistic picking. 
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eventually to the E7. From the second ending, in 
the final measure, you can go back up to the top 
and loop the whole example if you like. 

Pianistic picking is what makes this song 
work—if I try to play it with a pick, it loses preci- 
sion and seems flat. 


picking, you'll find all sorts of applications for 
it in whatever style of music you play. Use pia- 
nistic picking to spotlight subtleties in the 
harmony, play chord melody, or create distinc- 
tive rhythms—and provide a welcome change- 
up from the familiar textures of strumming 


Beginners’ Tip #4 


Use a light touch on the string percus- 
sion—a gentle tap is all you need to 
propel the rhythm. 


As you become comfortable with pianistic and fingerpicking. AG 
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Exploring Acoustic 
Soundscapes 


BY JEFF GUNN 


he beauty of the acoustic guitar is 

elevated by natural harmonics, which 
result from delicately touching an open 
string or strings at a given point. Tran- 
scending musical genres, these chime-like 
sounds feature prominently in everything 
from Led Zeppelin’s “Black Mountain Side” 
intro to Antoine Dufour’s solo guitar inter- 
pretation of Coldplay’s “Talk.” Here’s all you 
need to know: 


Natural harmonics are most easily 
produced by lightly resting a fret-hand finger 
directly over the fretwire at the fifth, seventh, 
or 12th fret, while picking the string(s). It’s 
important not to apply too much pressure 
over the fret or else the harmonics will not 
sound. An attractive and useful quality of 
harmonics is that they continue to sound 
even after the finger has been removed, 
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enabling guitarists to easily blend them with 
fretted notes in different positions. 


The following exercises will teach you how to 
sound natural harmonics in the most 
common locations. Play Exs. 1-7 first using 
your first finger, then using each of your 
other fret-hand fingers. Ex. 1 illustrates how 
to sound natural harmonics at the 12th fret. 
Extend this approach in Ex. 2 by ascending 
three notes at a time. Then, strum all six 
strings using natural harmonics in Ex. 3 by 
resting your finger at the 12th fret; Ex. 4 
applies the same technique at the seventh 
fret. Ex. 5 features a descending note pattern 
at the seventh fret. In Ex. 6, strike the natural 
harmonics at the fifth fret, and in Ex. 7 use 
those harmonics in a descending triplet 
(three evenly spaced notes per beat) run. 


Ex. 8 advances the use of natural harmonics by 
combining their unique sound with fretted notes 
to form an Aadd9 chord. Play the sixth-fret C# 
and fifth-fret E with your second and first 
fingers, respectively, and use your fourth finger 
above fret 7 to sound the B harmonic. Ex. 9 
requires that you sound the A harmonic under 
fretted and open notes, serving as an alternative 
to the expected bass note. Sound that harmonic 
with your third finger. Develop the approach 
further in Ex. 10 by alternating pseudo-bass 
notes using A and E harmonics at the seventh 
fret, and apply the same alternating bass tech- 
nique in Ex. 11, based on a Dadd9 chord. 


In Ex. 12, natural harmonics help 
enhance an A-Dadd9 progression. Once 
you’re able to cleanly produce natural 
harmonics in these exercises, explore the 
harmonics at frets 2, 4, and 9 by carefully 
picking the strings closer to the bridge. Then, 
try incorporating natural harmonics into 
some of your own pieces. 


Jeff Gunn is author of the Hidden Sounds: 
Discover Your Own Method on Guitar series. He is 
the musical director of Emmanuel Jal. jeffgunn.ca. 
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Show Me the Do Re Mi 


This Depression-era ditty by Woody Guthrie retains its relevance 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


hen a broke Woody Guthrie first landed in 

Los Angeles in 1937, he lived in a Skid 
Row hotel, singing on street corners and 
accepting odd jobs to get by. It was fertile ground 
for his populist songwriting. Eventually, he 
landed a show on LA radio station KFVD. Guth- 
rie’s experiences during this period shaped his 
radical social and political views—his programs 
included “The Woody and Lefty Lou Show,” with 
Maxine Crissman, who Guthrie called “Lefty Lou” 
because she was left-handed and because Lou 
rhymed with Missou, her home state of Missouri. 
The show featured some of Guthrie’s best-known 
songs, targeted at fellow Okies who had fled the 
poverty of dust-storm-ravaged Oklahoma. “Do 
Re Mi,” for example, is a populist anthem that 
warns fellow Dust Bowl migrants about the reali- 


Verse 1 


Cc F 


Lots of folks back East they say is leavin’ home every day 


G 


Beatin’ the hot old dusty way to the California line 


F 


ties of chasing the Golden State dream. 

Like much of Guthrie’s work, “Do Re Mi” is 
still resonant today. The song speaks to an 
unfortunate suspicion of outsiders. What’s 
more, the lyric “California is a garden of Eden, 
a paradise to live in or see, but believe it or 
not, you won’t find it so hot, if you ain’t got 
the do re mi” could just as well be a warning 
to today’s economically strapped residents. 

“Do Re Mi” has a bright accompaniment 
that contrasts with its bleak observations. 
Guthrie plays the song in the key of C major, 
with a capo at the fourth fret making it sound 
a major-third higher, in E. The original record- 
ing’s solo intro shows Guthrie’s firm command 
of boom-chuck, or Carter picking, in which 
bass notes, usually played on beats 1 and 3, 


Interlude 


QoQ © 


‘Cross the desert sands they roll, gettin’ out of that old dust bowl 


G 


Cc Verse 2 


They think they’re goin’ to a sugar bowl, but here’s what they find 


G 
Now the police at the port of entry say 


“You’re number 14 thousand for today” 


Chorus 


Cc 


Yrinwav WS 


Woody Guthrie 


are flanked by chordal accents on 2 and 4. 
But you can just as easily strum along. 

The song is built from just three chords— 
the I, V, and IV (C, G, and E respectively, which 
sound as E, B, and A). As is common in 
country and folk accompaniment, Guthrie 
tends to embellish the sound with hammer- 
ons—for example, the D-to-E move on many 
appearances of the C chord. And he plays with 
an off-the-cuff feel involving lots of small 
variations within the basic structure. 

The best way to learn “Do Re Mi” isn’t nec- 
essarily to try to copy Guthrie’s accompani- 
ment note-for-note, but to capture his 
feel—just remember to hit bass notes on beats 
1 and 3, and chords on 2 and 4, and to main- 
tain that driving feel throughout. AG 


You want to buy you a home or a farm, that can’t deal nobody harm 
Or take your vacation by the mountains or sea 

Don’t swap your old cow for a car, you better stay right where you are 
You better take this little tip from me 

"Cause | look through the want ads every day 

But the headlines on the papers always say 


G Repeat Chorus 


Oh if you ain’t got the do re mi, folks, you ain’t got the do re mi 


Cc Outro 


Why you better go back to beautiful Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Georgia, Tennessee 


F Cc GC 


California is a garden of Eden, a paradise to live in or see 


Cc 
But believe it or not, you won’t find it so hot 
G Cc 
If you ain’t got the do re mi 
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WORDS AND MUSIC BY WOODY GUTHRIE 


DO RE MI 


Intro 
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*Music sounds a major third higher than written. 
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A Delta Blues Classic 


BY STEVE JAMES 


hat is Delta blues? It’s this. Recorded at 
Charley Patton’s debut session in 1929, 
the title refers to a Mississippi rail line named 
for its winding route. Rather than actual chord 
changes, the arrangement uses three harmonic 
devices in open-A (Spanish) tuning, along with 
open chords strummed with thumb down- 
strokes and finger upstrokes as well as a bass- 
string riff that anticipates modern Chicago 
blues by decades. The “tah-dah-dah-dah” 
sound of the dotted-eighth note riffs (as in the 
first bar) are played with finger upstrokes, as 
are the bent notes at the eighth fret in bar 5. 
The piece is linear and modal. The closest it 
gets to a chord are the partials in bar 9. Note 
how riffs are used in different places from verse 
to verse. Unlike his Delta counterparts Blind 
Lemon Jefferson and Blind Blake, Patton 
doesn’t play a lot of notes, but he absolutely 
owns every one he does play. 
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WORDS AND MUSIC BY CHARLEY PATTON 


PEA VINE BLUES 


Tuning: EAEAC#E 
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PEA VINE BLUES 
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2. Well the levee sinkin’, baby 
Baby, you know | can’t stay 
The levee is sinkin’, Lord, you know | can’t stay 
I’m goin’ up the country, Mama, in a few more days 


3. Yes you know it, she know it, you know you done 
Done me wrong 
Yes you know it, you know it, you know you done 
Done me wrong 
Done me wrong 


4. Yes | cried last night and | ain’t gonna cry no more 
| cried last night and I, | ain’t gonna cry no more 
Cause the Good Book tells us you’ve got to reap 
Just what you sow 
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Stop your way of livin’ and you won’t, you won’t 


Have to cry no more, baby 


Stop your way of livin’ and you won’t have to cry no more 
Stop your way of livin’ and you won’t have to cry no more 


| think | heard the pea vine when it blowed 
| think | heard the pea vine when it blowed 
It blowed just like she wasn’t gonna blow no more 
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Sam Ash Music is pleased to introduc: a set of 
five exquisite, hand-selected, unique custom-built 
acoustic-electrics from Taylor Guitars. To learn more 
about these beautifully crafted instruments, visit: 
www.spotlight.samash.com/taylor-custom-shop-set/ 
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SELECTION | PRICE FINANCING |OR CALL 1-800-472-6274 
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Alternate Dimensions 


This Will Ackerman composition offers a portal 
into the deep world of nonstandard tunings 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


cA nne’s Song,” a solo-guitar piece by the 
fingerstyle great Will Ackerman, is an 
excellent example of how a nonstandard tuning 
can be used to conjure up an evocative sound 
world (see the feature on Ackerman on p. 18). 
The piece, like most of Ackerman’s recordings, is 
in a tuning of his invention—low string to high, 
GBD EB D—the open strings of which form a 
wistful sounding G6 chord. 

Ackerman first recorded “Anne’s Song,” a 
dedication his then-wife and business partner, 
for his 1979 Windham Hill album Childhood 
and Memory and revisited it, with subtle 
changes, on 2004’s Returning. This transcription 
references the latter version. 

To get into Ackerman’s tuning, raise your 
sixth string to G and fifth string to B and lower 
your third string to E and first string to D. If you 
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intend to spend a significant amount of time in 
this tuning, it would be a good idea to use 
lighter-gauge bottom strings to accommodate 
the extra tension. Use a fifth-fret capo to match 
the pitch of the original recording or one at the 
fourth fret for the more recent recording. 

If the notation for “Anne’s Song” looks 
overly complicated, take a moment to look at 
the big picture. Most of the piece is a repeating 
two-bar progression—Gmaj13 to A6—first 
played moderately in 4/4 and then faster in 
6/8. Knowing this little piece of structural 
information should help you learn it faster. 

In terms of fret-hand fingerings, the piece 
should be pretty straightforward: use your first 
finger for the second-fret notes (relative to the 
capo), your third finger for the fourth-fret notes. 
etc., and let all the notes ring as long as possible. 


Guitar Habitat® 


Will Ackerman 


As for that other hand, remember to pick 
the notes on strings 6-4 with your thumb and 
those on the higher strings with your index and 
middle fingers. If you have any problems with 
the picking patterns, play through the downs- 
temed notes on their own, then run through 
the upstemmed notes before combining the 
parts. 

Once you've learned “Anne’s Song,” be sure 
to experiment with its tuning. You'll likely 
arrive at interesting harmonic possibilities and 
textures of your own. AG 
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ANNE’S SONG BY WILL ACKERMAN 


Tuning: GBDEBD 
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Composed by Will Ackerman, Published by Imaginary Road Music (BMI) ©1979, Used with permission. All rights reserved. 
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Building Benedetto 


BY MARK ARI 


ome of the most coveted archtop guitars in 

the world are built in Savannah, Georgia, at 
Benedetto Guitars, where the company’s presi- 
dent and CEO Howard Paul and master luthier 
Damon Mailand ensure that every guitar going 
out the door represents the artistic legacy of 
Robert Benedetto’s original designs. 

Benedetto archtops are known for stability, 
sonority, and responsiveness to touch and a 
player’s attack. Each is the result of 50 years of 
relentless experimentation, innovation, and 
improvement. At first sight, they are striking for 
their simple elegance. 

Benedetto, the company’s founder, turns 70 
this year. The son of a master cabinet maker, he 
grew up in Bronx, New York, working as a leg- 
carver for the Steinway Piano Co. “All of his 
uncles were artists, furniture makers, and musi- 
cians,” Paul says. 
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I visited Paul, who also plays guitar, at the 
Benedetto factory to talk about the company’s 
history as it celebrates its tenth anniversary. 


How did Benedetto learn to build? 

Bob learned on his own. He cut up the family’s 
maple kitchen table, because he didn’t know 
where to get wood. Next he cut up his sister’s 
bedroom set. He told me he wishes he could 
take back the first 100 guitars he built because 
they must have been terrible. He gained experi- 
ence and constantly refined his process. A 
musician himself, he knew what a jazz guitar 
should feel and sound like. In his early years, 
he also repaired and restored old guitars built 
by the masters. But what really set him apart 
was how he listened to what great players had 
to say—Chuck Wayne, Johnny Smith, Bucky 
Pizzarelli, Kenny Burrell, and others. He 


Howard Paul and 
Bob Benedetto 


coaxed out of them an understanding of what 
made a particular instrument better or worse. 

Chuck Wayne wanted a guitar that was 
more like a violin. You can see the influence of 
that in models like the Bravo Elite or the 
Bambino Elite. They’re violin-like. There’s no 
binding, no purfling. Bob also made the guitar 
lighter and less ornate. The aesthetic was mini- 
malistic. He was interested in making the guitar 
more functional for the player. 


How did you and Bob get together? 

I played guitar from an early age. Like every 
other crazy guitar player growing up in the 
’70s, I was always looking for the best instru- 
ment. First, it was the Gibson L5. Next, it was 
D’Angelico. Then the guys who were really in 
the know said to me, “You think you want a 
D’Angelico, but [John] D’Angelico has been 
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dead since 1964. You really want Bob Bene- 
detto to build you a guitar.” 

It wasn’t until 1995 that I could afford a 
custom-built guitar. ’d done a couple of gigs 
with guitar legend Jimmy Bruno, and he 
played a Benedetto seven-string. I got Bob’s 
number from him, called Bob and asked him 
to build me an entry-level seven-string. During 
the two-and-a-half-year wait for that guitar, I 
struck up what became a close friendship with 
Bob and his wife Cindy. 


And then you went into business together? 
Bob had licensed Fender Guitars to build 
Benedettos by hand at their custom shop, 
based on Bob’s training, designs, materials, 
and his final approval for anything they 
could sell. Once a month Bob would fly to 
Corona, California, and destroy everything 
that wasn’t up to spec. One time he took a 
ball-peen hammer to a dozen instruments 
they couldn’t get right. It wasn’t the happiest 
of marriages. So, in 2006, Bob asked me to 
help him create an independent factory. 

I didn’t know how to build a business from 
scratch. [But] I was gigging 140 nights a year, 
writing articles for Just Jazz Guitar, so I felt I 
knew the industry. We agreed. Bob let Fender go 
and, the same day, I quit my job at Chatham 
Steel. Then I bought Business Plans for Dummies. 


How would you characterize the first ten years? 
A very bumpy ride. In 2006, all the trends were 
ridiculously positive in the music industry. 
Companies like Fender, Gibson, and Taylor 
were growing rapidly, building new ware- 
houses. Paul Reed Smith had just launched a 
$30 million manufacturing facility on the 
eastern side of Maryland. No one occupied the 
really high end. Fender wasn’t doing a good job 
with it. Gibson wasn’t paying any attention to 
it. It looked like a great opportunity for a great 
brand. We hired 22 workers and set out 
building 500 guitars a year. That turned out to 
be the bubble before the Great Recession. 


Things didn’t go as you’d hoped? 

By 2008, oil prices shot through the roof. Euro- 
pean sales dried up. Guitar Center had over- 
built. Sam Ash had overbuilt. There were 
megastores and e-commerce sellers, ware- 
houses stuffed with guitars. China was ramped 
up and sending container ships of cheap 
Chinese knock-offs of Benedettos and other 
guitars into retail music stores. 

The first thing to go were the independent 
stores that carried high-end guitars. Those guys 
lost access to credit. They couldn’t compete. 
There were bankruptcies. Stores that knew how 
to sell a $10,000 guitar could no longer afford to 


inventory that guitar. Next thing I knew, I had 
100 guitars sitting in my hallway, and the people 
who had ordered them couldn’t buy them. 

We had to scale back. We laid off most of 
our workers. I cut my pay dramatically. I cut 
Bob’s pay dramatically. We worked for nothing 
for months at a time. I lowered the pay of some 
key employees by as much as half. We kept the 
doors open by selling inventory built pre-reces- 
sion. In 2010-2011, I fired all the retail music 
stores. That was at Bob’s insistence. Just get rid 
of them all, he said, and we’ll sell direct, the 
way Cindy and I used to sell them. That was 
very hard for me. When I grew up, the guitars 
we desired were the ones we saw hanging on 
hooks in the music store when we finished 


‘Bob Benedetto cut up 

the family’s maple kitchen 
table, because he didn’t 
know where to get wood. 
Next he cut up his sister’s 
bedroom set: 


taking our guitar lesson. You’d play the newest 
whatever-it-was, salivate over it, save your 
money, and eventually you’d buy that instru- 
ment. Now you would never be able to walk 
into a music store, pull a Benedetto off a hook, 
and sit down to play. I found that hard to 
swallow. But we worked and borrowed our way 
through the recession. 


Bob retired over a year ago. What has that 
meant for the company? 

The great challenge was the transition from 
people knowing Bob Benedetto was sitting at the 
workbench to them knowing that he’s not there. 
Damon Mailand apprenticed with Bob for ten 
years, and his instruments are as good or better— 
Bob would tell you—as anything Bob built in his 
career. Today, we make 100 guitars a year, and 
they’re arguably the finest archtop guitars in the 
world. Most great players aspire to own one. 
We’ve evolved into a legacy company and still 
maintain the very pinnacle of the guitar industry 
without affecting quality or reputation. That has 
always been the goal: to preserve an art form 
without screwing it up along the way. AG 


< 


Damon Mailand and 
Bob Benedetto 
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STAGE & STUDIO 


Shop Right 


How to buy your next 
musical instrument 
BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


his is a golden era for musical-instru- 

ment shopping. Whether you play the 
guitar, mandolin, banjo, ukulele, kazoo, or 
any other instrument, there’s an unprece- 
dented range of new and used options at all 
prices available in brick-and-mortar stores or 
online at the click of a button. 

But there’s a flipside to all this abundance. 
With so many options, shopping for a new 
instrument can feel like an overwhelming pros- 
pect. And as much a boon as the internet is for 
your musical needs, it’s also full of pitfalls and 
scams. Here are a few tips to help you navigate 
the different marketplaces, so you can make the 
smartest choices when it comes to purchasing 
your next instrument. 


BRICK-AND-MORTAR STORES 

It might seem like a quaint notion given today’s 
big-box and peer-to-peer retailers, but mom- 
and-pop music shops can be a terrific option for 
musical-instrument shopping. The stores tend to 
offer stress-free quarters for auditioning instru- 
ments, and are often staffed by musicians who 
are passionate and knowledgeable and can help 
find what’s best for you. Another advantage to 
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With’So many options, shopping for a new 
instrument can be overwhelming 


shopping at a brick-and-mortar store is that you 
get a better sense of an instrument by having it 
in your hands rather than by watching someone 
play it in a video demo. With the exception of 
electronic musical equipment and recording 
gear, there can be subtle variations in instru- 
ments—enough that, given two identical models 
made alongside each other in a factory, you 
might prefer the sound of one over the other. 
Shops often have more than one instrument of 
the same model, so you have the benefit of 
comparing them in person. 

Still, mom-and-pop stores are not without 
potential problems. For example, a shop 
without your best interest in mind might steer 
you to an instrument that’s been sitting on 
display for a little too long. So, if you’re a 
beginner, bring along a more experienced musi- 
cian if you can, to avoid being convinced to buy 
an instrument that’s not right for you. Also, you 
should hear a guitar from a few feet away, like 
an audience member hears it, so an instrument- 
playing companion can also help in that regard. 

There’s usually wiggle room on a store’s 
asking price, so it’s best to come prepared to do 
a little haggling. Be sure to do your homework, 
so you know what the instrument you’re inter- 
ested in typically sells for. And don’t fall for the 
MSRP (manufacturer’s suggested retail price) 
or list price—you should expect instrument 
retail price to be at least 20 percent below that, 
often with additional wiggle room. 

If the dealer won’t budge on the asking price, 
ask if they can throw in something extra—for 


instance, an extra set of strings, picks, capos, a 
strap, cable, or any other essential accessories 
you'll need for your new instrument. 

It’s possible that after you’ve sealed the deal 
and taken an instrument home, you may find 
yourself not bonding with it. If you’re not 
totally sure about a purchase—or even if you 
are confident that an instrument is right for 
you—be sure to inquire about a return policy 
before you complete your purchase. A good 
shop will let you return or exchange an instru- 
ment, usually for a nominal restocking fee, 
within 14 to 30 days, as long as it’s in the same 
condition as when it was sold. 

The same strategies are useful when shop- 
ping at a chain music store. Just remember to 
go in as savvy and prepared as possible, so that 
you’re best equipped to leave with an instru- 
ment that you'll bond with. In the larger stores, 
it’s possible to feel paralyzed by the large selec- 
tion, but the flipside is that there often is so 
much choice. You will find that some big stores 
make deals with specific instrument companies 
that allow them to charge less for many models 
they carry, but the down side of that could be 
an over-eagerness to push a particular brand. 
Again, it pays to be as informed as possible 
before you set foot in the store. Going online 
and looking at the store’s inventory is a good 
place to start your research with regard to 
selection and pricing. 


ONLINE ADVENTURES 
Ordering online can be a terrific way to shop 
for an instrument, especially if you live far 
away from a good shop. The internet is filled 
with retailers, large and small, that offer drool- 
worthy pictures along with audio and video 
demos that let you get a sense of particular 
instruments. But, as with an internet date, it’s 
easy to build up an instrument in your mind— 
only to have it fall short of your expectations 
when you encounter it in person. And there’s 
the aforementioned variation between suppos- 
edly identical instruments—you might love 
your friend’s resonator and order the same 
model, only to find it not as satisfying to play. 
This is where the store’s return policy is 
especially important. Bigger retailers such as 
Sweetwater, Sam Ash, and Guitar Center have 
reasonably hassle-free return policies, but 
before you put an instrument in your virtual 
shopping cart, read up on any fees you might 
incur in sending it back. The cost of return ship- 
ping is usually deducted from your refund, and 
on a heavy item like a guitar or amplifier, this 
can easily be $50 or more. Then there are mis- 
cellaneous fees that can crop up, so know that 
before you complete your purchase. 


Ordering online from an auction site such as 
eBay or an online marketplace like Reverb is 
another great way to score a musical instru- 
ment. It’s possible to get a good price on a used, 
vintage, or even a new instrument from an indi- 
vidual seller, without the overhead of a profes- 
sional dealer. And you have a chance to email 
the seller with questions about the item. 

Some of sites can attract the occasional 
unscrupulous seller, so caveat emptor: If a 
listing seems too cheap to be true, and includes 
few pictures of an instrument (or uses stock 
art), then you have reason to be dubious. 
Always comb through a seller’s feedback to 
make sure the person seems forthright, and use 
discretion in dealing with sellers who haven’t 
gotten any feedback. 

It’s a good idea to feel out a seller by asking 
questions that only someone with the instru- 
ment in his or her possession could answer, and 
by requesting specific photos that aren’t 
included in a listing. Some sellers might even 
be willing to demonstrate an instrument via a 
Skype chat. As a rule, steer clear of buying from 
anyone who seems evasive about your ques- 
tions, or is flat-out unresponsive, and, as when 
buying from any online source, it’s probably 
best to avoid buying from someone unwilling to 
do returns. 

Instead of a check or money order, purchase 
an instrument with a PayPal or similar account, 
which offers good protection in the event you 
fall prey to a fraudulent seller. If, for instance, 
you shell out a bunch of cash for a guitar that 
never arrives, PayPal has a protocol that will 
result in a refund for you. 

Craigslist is another popular online option 
for buying instruments, but there are prudent 
safety steps to take when buying an instrument 
there. Be sure to meet a potential seller in a 
public place, and bring along a friend if possi- 
ble. Know the correct specs of the instrument 
youre shopping for, so that you'll be able to tell 
whether you're looking at a lemon. This is par- 
ticularly important for vintage instruments, 
which can have unoriginal parts that adversely 
affect their value, or worse, unobvious struc- 
tural damage. 


If you can’t seem to find, say, a stock guitar that 
suits your fancy, then you’re in luck. While 
there was a time when your choices were basi- 
cally limited to a few large makers, there are 
now many skilled luthiers building custom 
guitars in a staggering range of styles, from 
re-creations of prewar classics to the most 
modern interpretations. 

Many luthiers have websites with pictures, 


videos, and sound clips of their instruments, 
but the best way to find a builder and commis- 
sion an instrument is to meet in person. You get 
to experience what a particular luthier’s work 
feels like in your hands. 

Perhaps most importantly, the instrument 
maker can watch you play and suggest some 
specs that might best serve your style and 
musical genre. 

Instrument shows and events can offer the 
opportunity to meet and play the wares of 
many luthiers under the same roof. A few of the 


larger events are the Woodstock Invitational 
Luthiers Showcase (held in upstate New York 
each October) and the Santa Barbara Acoustic 
Instrument Celebration. There are many 
smaller gatherings around the country, too, 
often hosted by local shops, so ask around— 
you might be surprised to find one near you. 

If you encounter a luthier whose work 
speaks to you, you can start a conversation that 
may result in the creation of your dream instru- 
ment, custom-made to help you capture the 
music in your mind. AG 
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Learn from some of the world’s best 


acoustic guitarists, including legendary 


roots and blues fingerpickers 


Geoff Muldaur and Jim Kweskin. 


800-338-2737 
Box 340, Woodstock, NY 12498 


homespun.c com 
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HOLIDAY GIFT GUIDE 


Beautiful Humidity Controlled 
Display Cabinets 


American Music Furniture offers solid 
hardwood humidity controlled display 
cabinets for guitars, mandolins, ukulele’s, 
fiddles and other stringed instruments. 
Artisan crafted to your specifications in 
our Pennsylvania workshop with the latest 
active humidity control technology. 
Features include LED lighting, locking 
doors, and tempered glass. 


(267) 272-2460 | americanmusicfurniture.com 


New Batson Acoustics 


The New Batson Acoustics are design-built to replicate 

the looks, sound, and feel of the more expensive 

handmade Batson custom acoustic guitars known among 
professional players for their exceptional voicing and 

versatility. Batson’s signature voice and design allow 

players to extract a wide array of sonic tones and 

textures from the guitars, ranging from finger-style = 
folk and soft, sultry jazz licks to full-tilt bluegrass 
flat-picking and driving rhythms. Intro Price 
$1,699 


batsonguitars.com 


Jimi Hendrix Guitar Strings 


Like the unique sound of Jimi Hendrix, 

Black Diamond’s precision wound, carefully 
tensioned strings set them apart from all the 
rest. The secret is in the core which is drawn 
carefully into the high carbon hexagonal 
shaped wire then wound with nickel-plated 
steel for electric and phosphor bronze and 
silver-plated for acoustic. These strings lend 
themselves to the aggressive playing style 
and inventive rhythm work by the revolutionary guitarist. 


Black Diamond Strings | (941) 371-0016 | blackdiamondstrings.com 


a. 


New Goodtime Six 6 String Banjo ae 
= 
Starting at only $649, the Goodtime Six is the real - 
deal, now within reach of any guitarist looking to add - 
an authentic banjo sound to their arsenal without bed 
breaking the bank. Learn more at deeringbanjos. he 
com/goodtime-six ey 
Available in: 5 
Standard 11” $649 | Jumbo 12” $749 
2 Pickup options available =a 


Deering Banjo Company | (800) 845 7791 
deeringbanjos.com/goodtime-six | info@deeringbanjos.com 


Guitar Humidor 


Handcrafted, beautifully finished in 
walnut, maple or cherry; fully lined, 
lighted, and humidified. Wonderfully 
displays your instrument while 
protecting your guitar from damaging 
dry air. Hygrometer visible from outside 
lets you know your humidity at a glance. 
Keep your guitar within reach, protected, 
and visible. Floor standing or wall 
mounted. 


(847) 382-8656 | guitarhumidor.com 


The T-Shirt Club for Guitarists! 


Wear your passion for all things 
guitar with a subscription to 
GUITAR SHOP TEES. Each month 
subscribers receive a limited 
edition T-shirt from one of the 
world’s very best guitar shops 
along with special offers and 
amazing extras! Perfect for every 
guitar player, collector and fan! 
Only $22 per month. 


(516) 584-4283 | guitarshoptees.com | info@guitarshoptees.com 


Solo Slap Guitar 


This Master Class edition by guitarist, 
journalist and former director of the 
guitar program at Musician’s Institute, 
Jude Gold, will teach you how to create 
great riffs and licks by applying full- 
contact funk techniques to your favorite 
6-string. Includes access to online video 
lessons for every example. 


(800) 637-2852 | musicdispatch.com 
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Jingle Bud, Jingle Bud. 


The Henriksen Bud is a 17 pound 120 

watt analog amplifier that measures only 
9”x9”x9” and has every feature needed 

for gigging: 2 separate preamp channels 
each with input gain control, phantom 
powered XLR/1/4” input jacks, 5 band EQ, 
independent reverb and FX loops. The Bud 
also has an XLR line out, headphone and 
extension speaker outputs. Optional gig 
bag available. 


Henriksen Amplifiers | (303) 674-0842 | henriksenamplifiers.com 
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A New Acoustic Playing Experience The Ultimate Travel Guitar 


Finally a travel guitar that sounds great, feels wonderful and can be 
carried on-board! Our patented neck design allows the instrument to 
be packed in a custom 22”x14”x9” travel bag w/laptop compartment. 
24.5” scale, solid top & pick-up included. Available in Carbon Fiber or 
Wood in Acoustic, Classical or Bass. 


Journey Instruments 
journeyinstruments.com 
(512) 689-9007 


tonewoodamp.com/agm | facebook.com/tonewoodamp 


Session DI: Studio Tools for the Stage The New DRSG from Martin 


Inspired by the LR Baggs Handcrafted 
Video Sessions and our experience in 
some of Nashville’s great studios, the 
Session Acoustic DI brings our signature 
studio sound to your live rig. The Session 
DI enhances your acoustic pickup and 
imparts the rich sonic character that 
you'd expect from an experienced audio 
engineer using some of the world’s finest ———— 
studio gear. MSRP: $359.00 ( Dreciugy, 
martinguitar.com/new ~~ te 
(805) 929-3545 | Irbaggs.com | sales@Irbaggs.com "fy raaet 


With a Sitka spruce top and siris back and 
sides, this Dreadnought is a great sounding 
guitar at an affordable price. A Richlite 
fingerboard and bridge, gloss body, simple 
appointments, hand rubbed neck finish and 
Fishman® Sonitone electronics make this 
model a great guitar for players of all levels. 
#OwnTheRoad 


Timber Tones Luxury Guitar Picks String Swing CC0O1K Guitar Keeper 


The CCOIK is the original String 
Swing guitar hanger with an updated 
cradle design. It features a hardwood 
block and pivoting cradle that 
accommodates many headstock 
styles. The deeply curved design 
prevents the guitar from being 
improperly placed in the hanger. 
Made in the USA and trusted by 
millions worldwide. 


Timber Tones offers the world’s largest 
collection of natural material guitar 
picks. Using carefully selected materials 
and an eco-friendly approach, we help 
musicians fine-tune the tone of their 
instrument. Our superior components 
are sustainably sourced, often off-cuts or 
by-products of other industries. Timber 
Tones make a unique gift idea for the 
guitarist on your list! 


timber-tones.com | info@timber-tones.com (888) 455-6628 | stringswing.com 
North American Distributor: sfmmi.com 


Solid Mahogany Top Woodline Play, Listen...Be Inspired 


WLO11S ; 
There’s nothing more inspiring than playing guitar 
in a great sounding room. It makes you play better, 
longer, and with more creativity. The Yamaha 
TransAcoustic guitar recreates that incredible 
experience with built-in reverb and chorus without 
needing any external amplification or effects, just 
the guitar itself. 


From the Washburn Woodline Series we present 
the WLO1IS. An Orchestra Style mahogany body 
features a solid mahogany top, scalloped-X bracing, 
NuBone Nut & Saddle, Rosewood & Maple binding 
and Fishman Isys+ 301T w/tuner. Strung with 
Cleartone 7412B strings, it’s perfect for the singer- 
songwriter or finger-stylist. 


Yamaha Corporation of America 
(714) 522-9000 
usa.yamaha.com 


Washburn Guitars 
(800) 877-6863 
washburn.com 
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Solid thermally cured 
Sitka spruce top 


Fanciful engraved 
pickguard 


The best part of the guitar’s 

sound is its evenness throughout 
the sonic spectrum—the bass and the 
treble frequencies are perfect equals. 


AT A GLANCE 
Dreadnought size Mahogany Hardshell case $5,486 list/$4,249 street 
Solid thermally cured Rosewood fingerboard Care kit includes Masterbuilt Made in the USA 
Sitka spruce top Premium 80/20 Bronze Wound 
———_—_—— 24.75-inch scale Strings (12-53), Gibson picks, gibson.com 
Solid mahogany back and sides ————_> leather keychain, and a “Gibson 
1.725-inch nut Acoustic” sticker 
Rosewood bridge —-= ———— = 
———————— Gold Gotoh tuners Lifetime limited warranty 


Vintage Cherry Sunburst finish 
VOS lacquer finish 
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1.725-inch nut 


Gold Gotoh Tuners 


A Hummingbird Song 


The latest iteration of a classic Gibson flattop 


feels—and sounds-terrific 
BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


’d long admired the design of Gibson’s 

Hummingbird, with its cherry sunburst 
finish and fanciful, engraved pickguard, but I 
had never come across an example that 
sounded and played as good as it looked—until 
recently, when I received a Hummingbird 
Vintage Edition to audition. New for 2016, this 
modern iteration has smooth playability, and it 
sings with a warm and balanced voice. 

It just might be better than, vintage. 


NEW OLD WOOD 
The Hummingbird made its first appearance in 
1960. It was Gibson’s first square-shouldered 
dreadnought. Before then, all of the company’s 
flattop guitars had rounded shoulders. The 
earliest Hummingbirds featured solid Sitka 
spruce tops and solid mahogany backs, with 
either solid or laminated mahogany sides. Not 
only does the Hummingbird Vintage boast all- 
solid woods, but its Sitka soundboard is ther- 
mally aged—it’s been torrefied, or baked, to 
mimic the structural and sonic properties of the 
“old wood” that so many guitarists covet. The 
Hummingbird Vintage is one of four thermally 
treated models released by Gibson this year: The 
others are the equally impressive J-45 Vintage 
(reviewed in August 2016 ) and an L-00 and 
SJ-200 Vintage that were unavailable for review. 
From its dovetail neck joint that’s been 
attached with hide glue, to the gold vintage- 
style Gotoh tuners with green plastic keys, to 
the tortoise side dots on the fretboard binding, 
this guitar has many of the details found on the 
earliest Gibson Hummingbirds. Collectors who 


are into the minutia of vintage Gibsons might 
be disappointed that the original adjustable 
bridge saddle has been swapped out for a fixed 
saddle, but this is an improvement: The adjust- 
able saddle, dropped from the specs in 1970, is 
notorious for being sonically inferior. 


IMPRESSIVE CLARITY 
The first thing I notice about the Hummingbird 
Vintage is what a terrific player it is. The 
builders have softened the fingerboard edges, 
giving the instrument the broken-in feel of a 
vintage guitar. The neck has a perfect rounded 
profile, not club-like or skimpy—fortunately 
Gibson has given it a 1.725-inch nut, as 
opposed to the 1.625 found on late-1960s 
examples. And since the frets and nut have 
been Plek’d—dressed with the help of a 
computer—the Hummingbird Vintage is free of 
fret buzzing. But the best part of the guitar’s 
sound is its evenness—the bass and the treble 
frequencies are perfect equals, with impressive 
clarity in all registers. No matter what region of 
the fretboard or what harmonic choice, the 
individual notes of chords are easy to discern. 
Keith Richards is one of a number of prom- 
inent guitarists who have used a Humming- 
bird to excellent effect, on such Rolling Stones 
classics as “Street Fighting Man” and “Angie,” 
so it’s only appropriate to test the guitar with 
this fare. The latter song reveals that the 
guitar sounds just as good in open-G tuning as 
it does in standard, and that it makes an 
excellent choice for strummed accompani- 
ment. The instrument makes both compact 


headstock 
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Engraved 
pickguard 
detail 


Pearl inlay 
detail on 


and full chords sound lively, without being 
overly loud or boomy. Playing the arpeggiated 
riffs from “Angie,” in standard tuning, shows 
that the Hummingbird Vintage is also a ter- 
rific choice for finger picking—the notes 
cascade beautifully, without turning to mush, 
and the guitar is sensitive to the nuances of 
pick-hand placement and technique. 


A WELL-BUILT BIRD 

The craftsmanship on the Hummingbird 
Vintage is impeccable. There’s not a flaw in the 
gloss lacquer finish on the neck and body, and 
the binding and inlay work are clean and flush. 
A look inside the body finds the scalloped 
bracing and kerfing to have been sanded and 
glued to perfection. 

Besides the torrefied soundboard, the Hum- 
mingbird Vintage left the factory with other 
aging treatments—the metal parts are oxidized, 
with simulated loss of gold plating on the tuners; 
the neck and body binding are yellowed; and the 
finish is dulled. On one hand, this looks pretty 
convincing. On the other hand, some players 
might prefer a shiny new guitar that will develop 
a patina with time. It’s too bad that this isn’t an 
option, along with the vibrant original cherry 
sunburst finish, rather than the more subdued 
aged burst on this new example. 

But those are minor quibbles on a beautiful 
guitar that has a strong old-school vibe with 
optimal modern playability. It’s not just one of 
the best Hummingbirds I’ve played, but an excel- 
lent flattop by any yardstick—one as graceful 
and nimble as its name suggests. AG 
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An All- 
Around 
Winner 


Guild’s short-scale M-20 
is rich in tradition, yet 
boasts a modern vibe 
BY PETE MADSEN 


hose lucky enough to own or play a 1960s 

or ’70s-era Guild acoustic flattop remember 
them as solid workhorses that sounded great 
and got the job done. Fast forward to the present 
and the recently relaunched Guild is revisiting 
the past by reissuing the M-20, the guitar that 
was the first off the assembly line nearly 50 
years ago when the model was introduced in 
1967 at the company’s Westerly, Rhode Island, 
plant. With its concert-sized body and sleek 
design, the new M-20—some call this short- 
scale model the Nick Drake guitar since it was 
featured on the cover of that late folk artist’s 
Bryter Layter album—seems more a work of 
finesse than a workhorse. 

In 2014, the Cordoba Music Group 
acquired the Guild brand from Fender Musical 
Instrument Corp. and decided to set up shop 
in Oxnard, California. Ren Ferguson, former 
Gibson custom-shop luthier, is the man respon- 
sible for getting the new Guild factory up and 
running. The company bought the old Guild 
factory equipment and shipped it from Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, on 13 45-foot flat-bed 
trucks to the current California site. 

With the M-20, this attention to detail has 
paid off. 


METICULOUS WORKMANSHIP 

Opening the archtop humidifier-equipped 
case, I am greeted with that “new guitar” 
smell: wood with a feint hint of satin finish. 
The concert size is small, comparable to a 
Martin 0-18. The workmanship is meticulous. 
Even though the M-20 is relatively 
unadorned—no binding, nor abalone nor 
mother-of-pearl inlays except in the “Guild” 
insignia on the head stock—its build is 
apparent in the quality of the woods, fret 
dressing, bone nut and saddle, and set up. 
From its tobacco-burst finish to vintage-style 
tuners and no binding, the M-20 presents a 
simple, yet elegant, visual package. The M-20 
is also available in a natural finish—the same 
color as the guitar pictured on the Nick Drake 
album—and with optional electronics. 
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FAST & EASY TO PLAY 

The guitar is solid, but not chunky like my 
’70s-era Guild F212 12-string. The M-20’s 
mahogany top, back, and sides produce a 
warm and balanced sound. The neck’s slim 
profile makes it easy to navigate the fret- 
board from nut to the 14th fret, where the 
neck joins the body. The mid-focused-bass 
tones work well for fingerpicked songs like 
“In Christ There Is No East or West,” where 
the warmth and clarity allow the alternating 
bass-driven uptempo part to drive without 
getting muddy, and the slower tempo part to 
ring clear and inviting. The mahogany top 


Top: 
Vintage-style 
open gear tuners 


Bottom: 
Ivory bridge pins 


From its tobacco-burst 
finish to vintage-style 
tuners and no binding, 

the M-20 presents a simple, 
yet elegant, visual package. 


gives this guitar a more subdued treble—if 
you’re used to a sparkling high-end that 
might disappoint. But this tonal palette can 
also be an asset if you like to dig in to the 
strings, since guitars with sparkly highs tend 
to compress when played hard and loud. 


The M-20 responds well to both hard picking 
and a more subtle attack. 

I record myself playing the rhythm part of 
Blind Faith’s “Can’t Find My Way Home,” and 
practice soloing over it. The shorter 24 ¥/-inch 
scale and C-shaped neck make it fairly easy to 
bend strings and get expressive on the M-20. 
The guitar is set up with light gauge strings 
and the action is fairly low, so combined with 
the smooth satin finish I have no problem 
working my way around the neck. 


AT A GLANCE 


All-solid mahogany 
Concert-size body 


Scalloped X-bracing 


Satin vintage-burst finish 


Mahogany 
C-shape neck 


Vintage-style open gear tuners 
(20:1 gear ratio) 


24.75-inch scale length 


1.75-inch bone nut 


Ivory bridge pins 


Available in vintage burst or natural finish 


LR Baggs Element VTC pickup (optional) 


Limited-lifetime warranty 


Guild humidified archtop wood case 


M-20 Vintage Burst: $1,960 MSRP, 
$1,379 street (also available in a 
natural finish and with electronics) 


Made in the USA 


guildguitars.com 


As a strummer, the M-20 provides a nice 
midrange punch. I throw some Pete Townsend 
“Pinball Wizard”-like strums at it (minus the 
windmills!) and it comes back with even 
volume through all strings and exhibits a 
dark clarity. The M-20 also works well for fin- 
gerpicked blues with a darker, moodier 
timbre. I play some Lightning Hopkins and 
Big Bill Broonzy-style monotonic blues and 
the effect is woody as opposed to stark and in 
your face. 


Watch 7 short videos by Doug Macleod 
www.G/th.com/Doug 
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In addition to the vintage sunburst or 
natural option, you can order an M-20 with an 
LR Baggs Element VTC pickup, which our 
review guitar did not have. Still, the playabil- 
ity of this guitar makes it fast and easy to play 
like an electric, yet it has the warm sound of a 
well-made acoustic going for it. 

For those looking for a smaller box, the M-20 
should fit the bill. If you’re looking for a good all- 
around guitar, as both a fingerpicker and strum- 
mer, the M-20 is a great choice. AG 
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Budget 
Beauty 


An eco-friendly dread offers 
the classic Martin sound 

in an affordable package 

BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


hen I first meet the Martin DCX1AE 

Macassar, it feels a little foreign. The 
back and sides are made from a high-pressure 
laminate whose texture is different from the 
customary wooden body—though it looks like 
wood, it’s almost vinyl-like to touch. 

But once I play the cutaway dreadnought, 
with its solid Sitka spruce top, it’s unmistakably 
a Martin. When strummed, the guitar has a 
warm, full-bodied sound with a certain oomph 
on the bass notes. When responding to single- 
note lines, it has good presence and definition. 
It sounds just as good if not better than some of 
the all-solid-wood guitars I’ve played. 

With a street price of just under a grand, 
this Macassar is one of Martin’s least expensive 
guitars, but it’s not an inferior instrument. A 
solidly built guitar with a winning personality 
and Fishman Sonitone electronics, it’s a smart 
choice for a beginner or a cost-conscious pro. 


SMARTLY BUILT 

Martin has kept the price low on the DCX1AE 
Macassar through a smart choice of sustainable 
materials and construction. The Macassar in its 
name refers to the high-pressure laminate back 
and sides, which incorporate not an outer layer 
of this striking tonewood, but a high-resolution 
digital photograph of it, over laminated layers 
of wood fiber. Some purists might be troubled 
by this material, but it’s less prone to warping 
and cracking than solid wood, and it’s impor- 
tant to remember that the back and sides of a 
guitar have much less of an influence on the 
sound than the top. 

The neck is made of birch laminate, another 
material that’s cost effective and adds stability, 
and the fretboard and bridge are Richlite, a 
composite made from recycled paper, typically 
used for architectural purposes. As opposed to 
the customary ebony, an endangered species, 
Richlite is certified by the Forest Stewardship 
Council, meaning it’s a sustainable material. 

The guitar has a noticeable absence of body 
binding—a constructional detail that also helps 
keep the cost down. It feels modern and 
streamlined, as does the rest of the guitar, with 
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its minimal embellishments. And the crafts- 
manship on the guitar is excellent. It hasn’t 
received a Plek treatment (computerized fret 
leveling) like some costlier Martins, but the 
fretwork is clean, without any jagged ends. 
Everything else, from the guitar’s interior 
aspects to the slots on its corian nut, is simi- 
larly precise. 


SLEEK & PLAYABLE 

The DCX1AE Macassar is a terrific player. Its 
neck—Martin’s Performing Artist profile with 
high performance taper—has a generous 


Top: 
Laminated 
birch headstock 


Bottom: 
High-pressure 
laminate back 
and sides 


1.75-inch nut, but gets narrower more quickly 
as the frets ascend than the taper on a tradi- 
tional Martin neck. The neck feels sleek and 
fast and, in concert, with low action, is equally 
hospitable to barre chords and speedy single- 
note lines. 

Not surprisingly, the guitar doesn’t have the 
richness of sound characteristic of a Martin 
with solid rosewood—or even mahogany—back 
and sides. But it does have a clear and balanced 
voice that works well for styles from boom- 
chuck accompaniment to Celtic fingerpicking, 
in standard or dropped tunings. 


A CLASS ACT, UNPLUGGED 
OR AMPLIFIED 


Fishman Sonitone electronics make it a cinch 
to plug the Macassar into a Fender Acousta- 
sonic amp and get a realistic sound without 


AT A GLANCE 


any fiddling around—perfect for live perfor- 
mance or for recording, especially in conjunc- 
tion with a miked signal. These electronics 
place the Macassar in a class of instruments 
that has grown in recent years—there are more 


MARTIN DCX1AE MACASSAR 
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high-quality, acoustic-electric options than ever 
before. But few have a Martin vibe like the 
DCX1AE Macassar, an excellent choice for a 
wide range of players—and the perfect 
gateway to other Martins. AG 


BODY 
14-fret cutaway dreadnought 


Solid Sitka spruce top 


HPL (high-pressure laminate) 
macassar back and sides 


FSC-certified Richlite bridge 


NECK 
Brown birch laminate neck 


FSC-certified Richlite 
fingerboard 


25.4-inch scale 
1.75-inch corian nut 


Chrome enclosed gear tuners 


EXTRAS 

Martin SP Lifespan 92/8 
Phosphor Bronze Light 
(MSP7100) strings (12-56) 


PRICE 


Fishman Sonitone electronics 


Hardshell case optional 


Available left-handed 


$929 list/$699 street 
Made in Mexico 


martinguitar.com 


Tusq saddle 


Hand-rubbed satin finish 
(soundboard only) 


Are You Doing Your 
Weekly Workouts? 


WEEKLY WORKOUT 


CUT THE CHORD: 
HOW TO GET OUT 


OF THE I-IV-V 
PROGRESSION RUT 


WEEKLY WORKOUT 


HOW TO MASTER 
SINGLE-NOTE 
BACH TUNES 


GET YOUR FRETTING- AND 
PICKING-HAND FINGERS WORKING 
IN DIFFERENT WAYS AND 
VISUALIZE AND EXPLORE 
THE FINGERBOARD. 


PDF+video downloads available 
at store.AcousticGuitar.com 


Hand-rubbed satin finish 


Steve Kaufman 
3 Time National Champ 


African Flatpicking 
Photo Safari 2016 
This is the best trip we’ve 
ever taken. Join Donna, me 
and Ten Photo-Guitar En- 
thusiasts on the Trip of a 
Lifetime. Nov. 12-23. 16 
You can read more at 
www. flatpik. com (Only 6 Slots Left) 
Look down the Left Bar for my 2014 Photos. 


“From beginning to end, it was a trip we will never 
forget.” Bill and Anita 


“The accommodations were terrific, the food excel- 
lent, the friendships we made will last a life- 
time. The twice daily photo drives were spectacu- 
lar.” Nic and Lisa (Returning in 2016) 


Contact Kevin at 505-345-6322 
or steve@flatpik.com 


Guitar and Mandolin 


Lessons Online - Live! 
6 Week Class - 1 Hour Each Week 


Guitar and Mando Lessons with Steve! 
Choose from Eight Classes for Beg. to Adv. 


Read about All of Steve’s Offerings at 


www.flatpik.com 
Write or Call for Free Catalog 
PO Box 1020 * Alcoa TN 37701 


865-982-3808 - Register Today! 


We have spent a long 
time working on new 
packaging for our 
John Pearse® Strings. 
Not new color covers or 
boxes. You might not 
even see the change 
but the packaging 
provides better 
protection 

from the moment 
they are born. 

You will notice. 

John Pearse® Strings 
lasting longer! 

Just the best strings 
Now even better. 


Breezy Ridge Insts.,Ltd. 
www.jpstrings.com 610.691. "3302 
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NEW GEAR 


Port Authority 


New Michael Kelly guitar offers a solid spruce top 
& Fishman electronics for a price that won’t break the bank 


BY GREG CAHILL 


t first glance, the Michael Kelly Forte Port 

might seem like nothing special. After all, 
it has laminated sapele back and sides, a two- 
piece mahogany neck, a nylon nut, black ply 
binding, and a sticker price of just $299. 

Yet, it is special. But if you can’t stomach well- 
built, affordable guitars made in the People’s 
Republic of China, stop reading this review. 

This plain-looking cutaway flattop has 
been hanging out in my office for about six 
weeks. Every time I pick it up, I’m pleasantly 
surprised by the warm tone emanating from 
the soundholes, one of which is placed on the 
top of the bass, about a foot from my ear. The 
other is offset on the solid spruce top. That 
second soundhole is part of what Michael 
Kelly calls its Port Technology, a combination 
of soundhole placement and special bracing 
designed, in the company’s words, to make the 
guitar “dynamic” and “responsive” with a “big, 
bold sound.” 

And it lives up to the marketing. 

Truth be told, I’m not a hard strummer, but 
the Forte Port stands up to the well-worn 
Dunlop heavy pick that floats in my pocket. I 
slash through an aggressive reading of Neil 
Young’s “Cinnamon Girl,” a favorite of late. 
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The Beatles “I’m Only Sleeping” benefits 
from the guitar’s chiming treble. 

And though some might find the 11/16 -inch 
nut too narrow for finger picking, the warmth of 
this guitar is so inviting that I had to play the 
Elizabeth Cotton warhorse “Freight Train” (with a 
few adjustments) and Greg Brown’s version of 
“Please Don’t Talk About Me When I’m Gone.” 
That latter song, in the palm-muted key of G, gets 
a lot of thump (Brown is notorious for that tech- 
nique) and the Forte Port’s punchy bass is as ideal 
for that treatment as it is for a booming rendition 
of a Jimmy Reed blues shuffle. 

Tuned to a drop G6 (DGDGBE), the Fort 
Porte maintains its integrity on an improvised 
slack-key tune. 

Plugged into a Henriksen Bud combo, the 
Forte Port is even more impressive. Thanks to 
the on-board Fishman Sonotone active 
preamp, the guitar’s clarity and responsive- 
ness accommodates strummed cowboy chords 
and single-line runs alike. 

At this price, the well-designed, well-con- 
structed Michael Kelly Forte Port, loaded with 
top-rate Fishman electronics, is a bargain 
that cost-conscious guitarists should 
seriously consider. AG 
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If you can’t stomach 
well-built, affordable 
guitars made in the 
People’s Republic of China, 
stop reading this review. 


AT A GLANCE 


MICHAEL KELLY 
FORTE PORT 


BODY 
14-fret cutaway 


Solid spruce top 


Laminated sapele back and sides 


Zero-End Pin bridge 


Black ply binding 


NECK 
Mahogany 


Rosewood fretboard (12-inch radius) 


MK die-cast tuners 
Standard C profile 
25.5-inch scale 


Fast black nylon nut 


Dual-action truss rod 


EXTRAS 
D’Addario EXP16 Coated Phosphor 
Bronze, Light, 12-53 gauge 


Ultra thin satin natural finish 


PRICE 
$299 


Made in China 


michaelkellyguitars.com 


Tl TONEMATCH® LI® COMPACT LI° MODEL 1S LI® MODEL II 

digital multichannel SYSTEM SYSTEM SYSTEM 

mixer. Most portable. Versatile performer. Most advanced. 
For audiences For audiences For audiences 
up to 100. up to 300. up to S00. 


Everyone who comes to see you perform your music deserves to hear it 
the way you intended. Soulful, honest and real. That's the driving force 
behind Bose® LI portable line array systems. They're engineered with 
an innovative line array design and proprietary technology to create 
180 degrees of horizontal coverage. So your music reaches the whole 
audience clearly and evenly. The Bose Tl ToneMatch® digital multi- 
channel mixer goes even further. It Keeps your sound true with more 
than 100 customized presets for a variety of popular microphones and 
instruments. Plus, an Ll system sets up and breaks down in minutes, 

and you can fit it all in the back of a car. Bose.com/Llisystems 


©2016 Bose Corporation. CCO17241 


ACOUSTIC 


GET EXPERT ADVICE IN 
YOUR INBOX EVERY WEEK 


Whether it’s tips and tricks or new gear, don’t 
miss out on all the latest. 


AcousticGuitar.com/Newsletter 
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Odes to the Great 
Smoky Mountains 


89 


Dave McGraw 
& Mandy Fer go lo-fi 


Joan Baez 


75th Birthday 
Celebration 


Razor & Tie 


Birthday 
Bash 


BY CRISTINA SCHREIL 


oan Baez emerges at her 75th birthday 
J concert and cuts straight to the music: “And 
away we go.” 

A sense of journey permeates the all-acous- 
tic double-album 75th Birthday Celebration, 
which documents Baez’s January gala at New 
York’s Beacon Theater. The singer, guitarist, and 
political activist selects songs from her decades- 
deep repertoire and—joined by old friends who 
happen to be some of folk’s finest artists— 
imbues them with the hindsight, humor, and 
grace of her 75 years. 
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Small Town Talk 
reveals real Woodstock 


Baez opens with just her small-bodied, 
signature Martin 0-45 JB in hand, fingerpick- 
ing personal songs by a pair of protest song- 
writers from two different eras: Steve Earle’s 
“God is God,” which Baez included on her 
2008 album Day After Tomorrow, and the Phil 
Ochs classic “There but for Fortune,” which 
Baez popularized in 1965. Folk and blues gui- 
tarist David Bromberg plays some sweet sin- 
gle-note runs over Baez’s fingerpicking on her 
soulful take on the Elizabeth Cotton classic 
“Freight Train.” Judy Collins’ clarion voice 
deepens a leisurely paced “Diamonds & Rust,” 
which borders on jovial when Baez throws in 
the aside “sneak,” about her former flame 
Bob Dylan. In one of three Dylan covers, 
“Seven Curses,” Baez channels old-world folk, 
deftly contrasting shimmering picking with 
fleeting passages of robust strumming. 

Baez moves masterfully beyond mere folk- 
revival material, plunging into the ethereal 
soundscape of a traditional Irish ballad (“She 


Moved Through the Fair”) with Damien Rice; 
pivoting into a cappella gospel with Mavis 
Staples (“Oh, Freedom” and “Turn Me 
Around”), and performing vivaciously along- 
side Chilean singer-songwriter Nano Stern, who 
helps ignite Violeta Parra’s “Gracias a la Vida,” 
the nueva cancion classic that Baez first 
recorded in 1974 for her all-Spanish album of 
the same name. 

Baez’s voice—once an impressive, vibrato- 
heavy soprano—has become deeper and more 
soulful with age, and nowhere is this more 
evident than in her husky delivery of “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot,” which Baez once sang to 
wake Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. from a pre- 
preaching nap. (She also sang it at Woodstock.) 
But while Baez’s voice has aged, her fingerpick- 
ing has maintained its characteristic delicate 
crispness, yielding to rolling strums in songs like 
the Dylan ballad, “Forever Young.” Throughout 
this milestone concert, Baez’s sound proves as 
enduring as the singer herself. AG 
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Drifter’ Dreaming of Dressed Up’ That Carried 
You’ My Girl from 
Town’ 
: Smoky Mou) 
Source: Bluegrass Today, August 2016 A. Mus 


Various 


The world's most natural sounding pickup 


All-solid timbers Great Smoky Mountains Association 


al NECK CO 
native Australian 

Back in 1937, with 500,000 acres of Appala- 
chia about to become the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park, the federal government 
dispatched Joseph Sargent Hall (1906-92) to 
document the local folklife. In the years that 
followed, Hall recorded the speech, stories, 
and music of the Smokies, including songs— 
“On Top of Old Smoky” (performed on this new 
compilation by Carol Elizabeth Jones), “Man of 
Constant Sorrow” (John Lilly), and “Goin’ 
—— . j Down This Road Feelin’ Bad” (Amythyst Kiah 


and Roy Andrade)—that remain at the center 
{ : of our inheritance as Americans. 


There were no stars in Hall’s recordings, just 
amateurs playing songs they loved. In that spirit, 
On Top of Old Smoky—the third album in its series 
of recreating songs performed by Smoky Moun- 
tain residents at the time of the development of a 
national park—focuses on simple, direct folk ver- 
sions that hew close to the heart of these tunes. 
Dolly Parton sings “Little Rosewood Casket” in an 
arrangement by her mother; Bryan Sutton pays 
homage to the White Oak String Band with a solo 
“I Wonder How the Old Folks Are at Home;” Dom 
Flemons adds harmonica and bones to Martin 
Simpson’s spare, chilling “John Hardy.” 

With 23 songs on this CD, there’s no shortage 
of smaller, quieter highlights, like Courtney Hart- 
man’s guitar-and-banjo duo with Tony Trischka, 
David Holt’s evocation of Doc and Merle Watson, 
and Ed Snodderly and Eugene Wolf’s tribute to 
the great brother duets of the 1930s. But it’s Hall 
who emerges as the album’s unlikely hero, having 
the foresight to honor the families whose tradi- 
tions survived the creation of a park that took 
their land. 
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coleclarkguitars.com 


—Kenny Berkowitz 
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Nave PEGE & Mondy fer 


Dave McGraw 
& Mandy Fer 


Dave McGraw & Mandy Fer 


Off-Grid Lo-Fi is both the title and description 
of the recording process of Dave McGraw and 
Mandy Fer’s third album. Tracked at a 
secluded wind-and-solar powered cabin on 
an uninhabited Washington State island in 
the dead of winter, this set’s 12, roots-rich 
gems share the organic feel and natural 
rhythms of the rustic environment that 
nurtured their creation. 

Elements as delicate as the brushed strings 
of McGraw’s acoustic guitar—chirping like 
crickets on the time signature-slipping 
“Mantra”—and as robust as Fer’s rolling 
thunder of electric guitar on the chugging folk 
blues song “Deliver My Piece,” come together 
like interlocking stands in an ecosystem. 

The pair’s “back to nature” theme is made 
explicit on “Eggs for Honey,” on which hive 
harmonies and roundelay music-box banjo 
accompany McGraw and Fer singing the 
praises of two small, sustainable farms 
embracing the barter system. 

Fer’s elastic banjo also drives the slipknot 
funk-folk of “Magnolia Trees,” where her feath- 
ery jazz-inflected vocal dips and glides over 
McGraw’s plangent, steady strumming. 

Fer shreds, but she’s spare. Her grimy elec- 
tric guitar erupts on a handful of tunes, but Off- 
Grid Lo-Fi’s true pyrotechnics emerge on the 
all-acoustic “Trainwreck.” Here, Fer’s acoustic 
traces a delicate blues madrigal that develops 
into a heart-pounding gallop complete with 
percussive flamenco-styled guitar taps. It’s a 
whirlwind cycle that punctuates and encapsu- 
lates McGraw and Fer’s winter’s tale of retreat, 
reflection, and renewal. 

—Pat Moran 


1. True 2. 3. Colvin 
Sadness Mudcrutch 2 & Earle 
(Reprise) 
(American/ 
Republic) (Fantasy/ 
Concord) 


4. Exodus of 
Venus 


(Agent Love/ 
Thirty Tigers) 


Source: americanaradio.org 


5. The Bird 
& the Rifle 


(CN/Thirty 
Tigers) 
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“I’m crazy about these strings! 


“They sparkle! VERITAS strings are bright and full... 
and they last 4x longer than regular strings” 
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Want to Pass it On? 


The Guitar Legacy Program 
Learn More Today! 


‘TARS 
THE 
CLASSROOM 


guitarsintheclassroom.org 


GET EXPERT 
ADVICE IN 
YOUR INBOX 
EVERY WEEK 


WEEKLY 


Whether it’s tips and tricks 
or new gear, don’t miss out 
on all the latest. 


AcousticGuitar.com/Newsletter 
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Small Town Talk: 
Bob Dylan, the Band, 
Van Morrison, Janis 
Joplin, Jimi Hendrix 
& Friends in the Wild 
Years of Woodstock 


(Da Capo Press) 


The Village People 


BY GREG CAHILL 


t was the Laurel Canyon of the Catskills. In 

1969, the forested artist community of 
Woodstock, in upstate New York, contributed 
its name to a nearby music festival that many 
regard as the apex of the 1960s countercul- 
ture. Even the movement itself would come 
to be known as the Woodstock Nation. Bob 
Dylan, perhaps the hamlet’s best-known resi- 
dent, recuperated in that small town at 
manager Albert Grossman’s home following 
the singer-songwriter’s life-changing 1966 
motorcycle accident outside of Woodstock. 
The town would play a key role in the making 
of Dylan. With the Band, a group of mostly 
Canadian musicians who also had settled in 
Woodstock, Dylan wrote and recorded the 
monumental sessions that became known as 
The Basement Tapes—the Band’s seminal 
1969 Americana album Music from Big Pink 
had paid homage to the Woodstock split-level 
in which those songs had taken shape two 
years earlier. 

But Woodstock has a long and fascinating 
history that predates Dylan and extends to the 
mid-’90s when festival promoter Michael Lang 
staged Woodstock II, attracting Dylan (who did 
not play at the first fest) and such pop, rap, and 
metal acts as the Red Hot Chili Peppers, Cypress 
Hill, and Metallica. 


In Small Town Talk: Bob Dylan, the Band, 
Van Morrison, Janis Joplin, Jimi Hendrix & 
Friends in the Wild Years of Woodstock (Da Capo 
Press), British rock historian Barney Hoskyns 
explores that vast history, focusing for the most 
part on the 1960s and ’70s. He casts the tyran- 
nical manager Grossman as the nemesis in this 
chronicle of artists who flocked to Woodstock. 
It’s an intricate tale of inspiring creativity and 
personal tragedy. Along the way, Hoskyns illu- 
minates little-known chapters in the lives of 
such Woodstock inhabitants as Hendrix, Joplin, 
Morrison, Paul Butterfield, and Todd Rundgren, 
to name a few. 

The stories are enlightening when focused 
on the stars, but Hoskyns also draws on such 
gifted local acoustic guitarists as Happy Traum, 
Geoff Muldaur, and John Sebastian. 

The fast-paced, 400-page book, which 
derives its title from the name of one of local 
soul singer Bobby Charles’ songs, is a quintes- 
sentially American story of abusive music- 
industry power and bohemian decadence set 
amidst small-town life. 


Read an excerpt from Small Town Talk: Bob 
Dylan, the Band, Van Morrison, Janis Joplin, 
Jimi Hendrix & Friends in the Wild Years of 
Woodstock at AcousticGuitar.com/News. 
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MSRP $1,600.00 
Yamaha Original Jumbo 

Solid Engelmann Spruce A.R.E. = 
Solid Rosewood back and sides 
5-ply mahogany 
and rosewood neck 
Ebony fingerboard 


SYSTEM70 TransAcoustic 
+ Piezo Pickup "" 
Hard Bag included 
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hand-made flamenco & classical guitars 


proprietary NO BRACES soundboards 


light weight metal 
finger pick 
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JOAN BAEZ | GEOFF MULDAUR & JIM KWESKIN | JIMBO MATHUS 
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Introducing Finger-Tone® Fingerstyle 
Guitar Picks by ProPik® 


Now you can get the same 
pure sound of fingernails 
and fingertips from a 


* No fingernails to fuss with 
+ Fingertips touch string as you play 
¢ Large and medium sizes available 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE 
MUSIC STORE OR CONTACT: 


=_—. 


www.guptillmusic.com 


Don’t miss your cue... 
with the VoxGuard VU> 


ah 


“| was impressed by the VoxGuard VU’s effectiveness. It excels 
where the vocalist is surrounded by other instruments... and I 
can’t imagine using one for vocal work without the window. 

~ ~ Strother Bullins - S&VC, Pro Audio Review 


ad rimacsuede @tatvasaguaid 


Picks made in Germany 
We are looking for dealers + 
distributors! 


www-.happyturtlepick.de 


The Nylon String OM 


PhoenixGuitarCoa.com 


Pictured: 
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ACOUSTIC 
CONNECTIONS. 


Microphones and pickups 

for guitars, violins, mandolins, 
banjos, and other stringed 
instruments. Brands include: 
MiniFlex 2Mic Soundhole Microphones; 
GHS Soundhole mics; McIntyre, 

L.R. Baggs, and B-Band pickups; 

Elixir strings and Homepsun Tapes. 
International orders are welcome. 

On the Web at www.acousticon.com 
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ACOUSTIC GUITAR GUIDES 
BE A BETTER GUITARIST SERIES 


How to Use Thirds 
to Spice Up Your Licks 


How to Sound Like 


How to Read Music 


Performers Sought 


For the San Francisco Bay Areal 


Roses: 


vod Healing | hrongh Li 


Volunteer your musical 


talent to bring hope; 
healing and joy to.our 


Led Zeppelin: Intro 
to Dropped-D Tuning 
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Standing 
Tall 


BY GREG CAHILL 


n the 1960s, the Harmony Sovereign 

flattop became one of the most ubiquitous 
acoustic guitars in America. Sold nationwide 
by Sears & Roebuck department stores, the 
Sovereign was one of Jimmy Page’s favorite 
acoustics—you can hear it on the Zeppelin 
classic “Stairway to Heaven.” 

The Deluxe Jumbo model, offered in 1967 
and 1968 for a list price of $119.99, is known 
for its unique look. 

Austin, Texas, singer-songwriter Michael 
Fracasso brought this one to a recent Acoustic 
Guitar Session video shoot. In 2000, he pur- 
chased it at the Old Settler's Music Festival 
in Austin from the late Steve Brown, a leg- 
endary figure in Austin’s music circle, who 
owned and operated One World Guitars 
above the Continental Club on South Con- 
gress Street. 

Fracasso calls the tobacco-burst 
guitar, which bears the distinctive twin 
scratch plate resembling the outline of 
Alaska and an eagle-shaped bridge, his 
‘Johnny Horton guitar,” a reference to 
the country artist who topped the charts 
in 1960 with “North to Alaska.” The 
guitar has another distinction: In 2008, it 
hit the floor during a Patty Griffin concert 
leaving a crack in one side. Luthier Ed 
Reynolds has suggested that Fracasso not 
take the guitar on tour—the luthier even 
pasted a large sticker reading “No Heat” on 
the inside lid of the case to remind Fracasso 
not to leave the guitar in his car. 

These days, the Deluxe Jumbo is a highly 
sought-after model that rivals vintage Gibson 
J-45s for punch. “The Sovereign Jumbo was a 
16-inch wide model with a 4°/16-inch deep 
mahogany body with a spruce top,” Ken Achard 
wrote in The History and Development of the 
American Guitar. “A very sturdy guitar, it 
enjoyed tremendous popularity, and became 
well known by its unique body shape. A 


Sovereign Deluxe Jumbo ... featured a block 
inlaid fingerboard and a deluxe body styling. 
“It was on this guitar that Harmony based 
their unique promotional extravaganza—the 
world’s largest guitar. Standing 8 feet tall, 


WATCH MICHAEL FRACASSO'S SESSION AT 
ACOUSTICGUITAR.COM/TAG/NOVEMBER-2016 


this monster was, in fact, 2 1% times life size, 
and was perfectly to scale. LaBella made 


special scale strings for the instrument, which 
was used for trade shows and promotions.” 
They don’t build ’em like that anymore. AG 
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